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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE works here analized are the five vo- 
lumes publiſhed 1 in octavo; and no notice 

is taken of any thing in them, but what relates 
to religion natural and revealed. What his 


Lordſhip has allowed in favour of theſe, is firſt 
ſet in one view, under the following heads, 


The force of prejudices and paſſions . . . The 
neveffity of religion to government.. The 
nature of man . . The being, and perfections, 
hk pe of God, 1 

Future rewards and p . Of 


diency, and ambicity of e . The 


proper proofs of Divine Revelation Of the 
canon of Scripture , , . Of Moſes, his Sas, 
and law , . , Of Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles _ 
„„The truth, perfection, and uſeſulneſs of 

Chriſtianity ... . Grace, myſteries, and ſacra- 


ü r e clergy, external religion, and 


the reformation , 
Afterwards, theſe particulars are ſeverally | 


reviewed ; the juſt conſequences of his Lord- 


| ſhip's conceſſions ſhewn ; and the chief things, 


which he has thought proper to urge againſt 
them regularly extracted. Theſe alſo are ſhortly | 
and candidly anſwered, either from his own 
words, or from other conſiderations, in the 
plaineſt manner. 

This is the deſign, and the method, of the 


following treatiſe. May the reader find it uſe- 


ful and ſatisfactory ? 


ERRATA. 


read ſentiment. p. 19. I. 13. read p. 318. marg. p. 21, 
. 18. read ar p. 22. I. 22. read Chrift, his apoſtles. p. 25. 


I. 11, read refined precepts. p. 32. I. 10. read theſe errors. 


F. 45. 1. 16. read making man. p. 46. I. 28. read crimes. 


27. read puniſhments, p. 48. I. 22. read impartiality. p. 50. 
L 5. nd 2 — a — I. 7. marg. read Se- Pak 


7 
I. 14. read intent of the maker. p. 51. 1, 16. read that this 


knowledge muſt have. p. 60. I. 7. marg. read See Vol. 5. 
I. 11. read of an hell. p. 65. I. 9. read eternal. p. 72. I. 21. 
dele comma after allows. p. 74- I. 10. read imperfe4ly.  p.80, 
L. _— read p. 179. p. 88. I. 2. read Socrates. p. 89. 
I. 17. form. p. g1. 1. 24. read can be, p. 94. I. 16. 
read your Scriptures, and ſo in the three next pages. p. 102. 
I. 12. read have admitted. p. 104. I. 3. read would he. 
F. 106. 1. 9. read leave. p. 111. 1. 3. read beaſts. p- 113. 
. 22. read our ſolar. p. 114. I. 16. read anecdotes. p. 118. 
I. 28. read rhe truth... received this. p. 124. I. 27. read 


Phifice. p. 126. I. ult, read confider theſe. pg 144- I. 20. 


read d in, 


AGE 2. I. 15. read this natural religion. p. 11, Fatt. 
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 ANAEYSIS, Sc. 


I. 


The force of prejudices and paſſions. 


HE more important notions are, Vol. 5 
the. more liable they are likewiſe p. 13. 


to be abuſed by prejudices and 
habits, that infect the mind, and put a 
wrong biaſs on it. 
Human affections and paſſions mingle p. 55. 


in their enquiries, as they often do; for- 


philoſophers are not free from them. 


Our affections and paſſions put frequently Vol. II. 
a biaſs ſo ſecret, and yet ſo ſtrong, on our p. 91. 


judgments, as to make them ſwerve from 
the direction of right reaſon. | 
B II. 
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II. 


The neceſſity of religion to government. 


Vol. I. . government cannot ſubſiſt well 
p. 326. = without religion. 

Vol II. A community of Atheiſts never exiſted 

p- 228. out of Mr. Bayle's head. | 

Vol. III. That religion is neceflary to lrengthen 

P- 45+ government cannot be denied. 

p- 67. The good effects of maintaining, and 
the bad effects of neglecting religion, had 
been extremely viſible in the whole courſe 
of the Roman government. 

p. 339. To make government effectual to al 
the good purpoles of it, there muſt be a 
religion ; this religion muſt be- national ; 
and the national religion muſt be main- 
tained in reputation and reverence ; all 
other religions or ſets muſt be kept too 
low to become the rivals of it. Theſe are, 
in my apprehenſion, firſt Ow of good 

| policy. 

p. 331. A teſt and toleration, the two moſt com- 

patible things in the world. 

Vol.IV. In the world ancient and modern, the 


P. 394. general ſtate of mankind increaſes in happi- 


nels, 


* * 
= 


1 


neſs, or declines to miſery, as virtue or vice 
prevails in their ſeveral ſocieties. x: 


Xa 


III. 
The nature of Man. 


E ſole criterion. we have of immate- Vol. I. 


rial ſpirit is our own ſpirit. Nin 
That we live, and move, and think ac- p- 206. 
cording to certain human modes of think- 
ing, and that there muſt be ſomething in 
the conſtitution of our ſyſtem of being, be- 
yond the known properties of matrer, to 
produce ſuch phænomena, as theſe, are un- 
deniable truths. 
We have clear and determinate ideasp. 226, 
of what we call body by ſenſation, and of 
what we call ſpirit by reflection. | 
I would aſk, whether the conſcious p. 263. 


of body and mind be not founded in greater 
certainty, than the knowlege we ſhould 
have of the conatus accedendi, this mutual 
tendency of body to body ? It OE. be al- 
| lowed to be fo, 

The argument, which may be dr Vol. IT. 
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from the intelligence whereof we are P. 25 . 


2 con- 
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knowlege we have of the reciprocal action 
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(4) 
conſcious, to a Firſt Intelligence, infi- 
nite, and eternal, which is the original of 
all intelligence, and the firſt cauſe of all 
things, is plain and obvious to the concep- 
tion of every rational creature. 

vol. III. Man is owned to be placed in the loweſt 

p- 169. rank of intelligent beings and moral agents. 

p. 376. Intellect is certainly above the mere 
powers of motion and figure, according to 
all the ideas we have of them. | 

Vol.IV. Reaſon we ſay is peculiar to man; and 

P- 2. ſo we may ſay properly enough, whether 
we conceive this faculty in man and 
beaſt to be wholly different in kind, or 
whether we conceive it to be vaſtly tran- 

ſcendent in man. 

p. 316. Man is moſt apparently ſuperior to other 
animals .. , the principal inhabitant of this 
planet. 

p. 387. - Men have more to learn and more to 
do than other animals, are prepared for a 
more improved ſtate, and for greater hap- 
pineſs. 

p. 388. His happineſs N that of his fellow 
creatures, at leaſt as much as the dignity 
of his nature exceeds the dignity of theirs. 


God, 
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God, when he gave us reaſon, left us p. 392. 
to our freewill to make a proper or im- 
proper uſe of it : ſo that we are obliged to 

our Creator for a certain rule and ſufficient 
means of arriving at happineſs, and have 
none to blame but ourſelves, when we = | 


wy 


Man is a religions, as well as a ſocial Vol. v. | 
creature, made to know and to adore his P. 97- 
Creator, to diſcover and to obey his will. 

| Greater powers of reaſon, and means of p. 98. 
knowlege, have been meaſured out to us 

than to other animals, that we might be 

able to fulfill the ſuperior purpoſes of our 


deſtination, whereof OO? is, no doubt, 
the drk. 


The being and perfections and providence of 

| God, and our duty to bim. 

PF? ſay that God was known and not Vol. II. 
worſhipped, is little leſs abſurd, than p.218. 

it would be to ſay, that he was worſhipped 

and not known, 

The knowlege and worſhip of the one p. 232, 

true God muſt have been known from the 


Wan by all the people of the earth. 
B3 Our 


| 0 
(6) 
p. 278. Our reaſon is ſufficient, unaſſiſted, to 


demonſtrate what i is neceſſary concerning 


God's exiſtence, nature, and attributes, his 
providence over his creatures, 'and their du- 
ties to him and one another. 


Vol. III. That men ſhould worſhip and obey God, 


p:. 388. is as fit, as it is true that they depend upon 


him. 

p. 392. Even on the ſuppoſition of eternal neceſ- 
ſary differences, and independent natures, 
it would be ſtill true, that the will of God 


conſtitutes the obligation of duty. 


Vol. IV. Of the fitneſs of God's acting we are in 


P- 19- no degree competent judges. 

p. 30. God is the firſt and oreateſt Sie of 
; our gratitude, * and hope, and 
addreſſes. 

p. 31. The religion of nature teaches to worſhip 
God in ſpirit and in truth, i. e. inwardly and 
ſincerely. 

p. 175. To keep up a due ſenſe of our dependance 

on God, for which purpoſe prayer may be 
a very uſeful, and conſequently a very ra- 
tional, expedient, is the duty of every man. 

p. 223. There are no arguments but à poſte- 

riori, to prove the firſt cauſe to be intelli- 


gent. 
A ; 


= — 
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A neceffary connection between the na- p. 224. 


tural and moral attributes of God, no man 
who believes in him will deny. 


The care of man has not been tap. 326. 


by God... God neither contrives nor 


executes like man. His means are ſimple, 


his purpoſes various; and the fame ſyſtem, _ 


that anſwers the greateſt, anſwers the leaſt. 


The wiſdom is not ſo often diſderna- p. 328. 


ble by us, as the power of God; nor the 


goodneſs, as the wiſdom. But a multitade 


of the phænomena being conformable to our 


ideas of goodneſs, it is the higheſt abſur- 
dity not to acknowlege it in all... More 
good than evil here experienced. | 


The (evils, which may be ſaid to come b. 3 


from God, are, for the moſt part, ſoun 


over; but ambition, avarice, and other 


ruling paſſions, are never fated : and the 
ſame perſons expoſe themſelves anew and 


continually, to all the evils that accompany (: 


the perſuit of them. 


* 


7 
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How ſhould finite meaſure infinite ? p. 35 5. 


God's manner of knowing is ours no more, 


than his manner of being. 
Mens greateſt evils are from them- p. 388. 


ſelves, not from God . . . General calamities 
B4 may 


(8) 
may be conſidered as chaſtiſements z for 
Chaſtiſements are reaſonable, when there 
are any to be amended by partaking inthem, 
or by being at leaſt ſpeCtators of them : in 
this light they ſhould teach mankind to 
adore and to fear that Providence, which 
governs the world by particular as well as 
general diſpenſations. 
I ſhould rouſe in my 3 a grateful 
' ſenſe of theſe advantages above all others; 
that J am a creature capable of knowing, 
of adoring, and worſhipping my. Creator, 
capable of diſcovering his will in the law 
of my nature, and capable of promoting 
my happineſs by obeying it, 
I do not deny particular providences. 


| p- 14. To keep up a belief of particular provi- 
P. 34. dences, ſerves to keep up a belief .. of the 


efficacy of prayer .. and of the rites of ex- 
ternal devotion. 
In the works of men, the moſt com- 
plicated ſchemes produce very hardly and 
very uncertainly, one ſingle effect. In the 
works of God, one ſingle ſcheme produces 
a multitude of different effects, and anſwers 
an immenſe variety of purpoſes. 


We 


GIF 


We muſt believe, if we think worthily p. 148, 


of the Supreme Being, that he will not 
proceed with his human creatures, in any 
ſtate, in violation of that juſtice which 
he has conſtituted in the nature of things, 
and whereof he has made them able to ac- 
quire ideas and notions. 

By natuxal religion we are taught to p. 169. 
aſcribe godtlheſs and juſtice to God, 
wherever he intended that we ſhould fo . 
aſcribe them, i. e. wherever either his 
works or the diſpenſations of his providence 
do as neceſſarily communicate theſe notions 
toour minds, as thoſe of wiſdom and power 
are communicated to us in the whale extent 
of both. 


An all- perfect, ſelf. exiſtent Being, the p. 226. 
ſource of all exiſtence, inviſible and in- 
comprehenfible ; the author, not only of 
all that is viſible and comprehenſible to his 
creatures, but of all that is in the whole 
extent of nature, whether viſible or com- 
prehenſible to them or not. 

I incline to think, that the unity of p. 30g. 
a Firſt Intelligent Cauſe, was the original 


belief of mankind. 


6. 


F — 
+; 5 | 
Future rewardo and puniſhments. ; 


Vol. I. 1 would not deny the immortality of the 
p. 270.“ ſoul. 
p- 271. The doctrine of future rewards and | 
puniſhments (which is no a great re- 
ſtraint on men) 25 the Immortality of bs 
the _-:. 
p. 354. By the heathen myſteries .. to en- 
force leſſons of morality and habits of piety, 
that great ſanction, which conſiſts in the 
rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
and which had been added very wiſely to 
the law of nature .. was inculcated fo, that 
every man muſt apply it to himſelf, | | 
Vol. II. Sanctions of this law are implied in the 
p. 294. theiſtical ſcheme . . hence future rewards 
and puniſhments inverited . , ſecret thoughts 
thus affected. 
Vol. III. The fanQion of the law of religion is 
P- 46. eternal puniſhments in another life. 
p. 374. God has given us a manner of knowing 
fitted to our ſyſtem, and ſufficient for all 
our real buſineſs in it. We can conceive 


: no other. But is there then no other ? 
Rewards 


dome effect 


( 
- ” Rewards and puniſhments in a future Vol IV. 
Nate began to be taught long before we p. 206. 


have any light into antiquity; and when 
we begin to have any, we fine it eftab- 
liſhed . . . This owing to a natural defire to 


. exiſt. 


courage virtũ , and to reſtrain vice. 


This belief could not fail to have p- 207 E | > - 
e manners of men, to eh 


' Reaſon will not deny that there is top. 311. WO 


be a future ſtate: and the doctrine of re- 
wards and puniſhments in it has fo great a 
tendency to enforce civil laws, and to re- 
ſtrain the vices of men, that reaſon . . will 
not decide againſt it on principles of good 
policy. Let this doctrine reſt on the au- 
thority of revelation. A theiſt, who does 
not believe the revelation, can have no ob- 
jection to the doctrine in general. 

Different natures —_— for different p. 3 24. 
purpoſes. 

No doctrines more inculcated than thoſe p. 3 = 
of a future tate . * excited devo- 
tion. | 

We wiſh to be immortal . . Nonttiby p. 398. 
is not reconcileable to my inward ſenti- 


ments, 


The 


* 


1 (12) 

Vol. v. The opinion of the terrors of another 

p. 121. life... would do ſome good moſt certainly, 

| and it could do no hurt. 

p. 125. The ancient and modern Epicureans 

provoke my indignation, when they boaſt, 
as a mighty acquiſition, their pretended 

_ certainty, that the body and ſoul dye to- 

gether. If they had this gertainty then, 
would the diſcovery be ſo ver comfortable? 

P- 144. To reform offenders is neither the ſole, 

| nor the principal, end of puniſhments. 
Thoſe of an inferior kind may have this 
intention, Thoſe that are capital, muſt 
have ſome other . . The criminal is executed 
for the ſake of others. 

P- 145- Clandeſtine puniſhments may contribute 
in ſome degree to the good of ſociety, by 
putting out of it ſach as are hurtful to it. 

p. 215. There may be rewards and puniſhments 
reſerved in another life. 

p. 356... on the Jews, terrors of puniſh- 
ment, future as well as preſent, eternal as 
well as temporary, could never be toq_ 


much multiplied, nor too ſtrongly incul- 
cated, 


VI, 


(13) 
bo. 
¶ angels and demons. 

HE diſtinction of the good and evil Vol. II. 


demons .. . . had been eſtabliſhed in P-· 20. 


che remoteſt * 
There may be created minds or intelli- p. 146. 


gences much ſuperior to ours. 


We hold no very exalted rank among p. 278. 


the intellectual creatures of God. 


There is a gradation from man, through Vol. IV. 
various forms of ſenſe, intelligence, and rea- p. 320. 


ſon, up to beings, who cannot be known 
by us, becauſe of their diſtance from us, and 
whoſe rank in the intellectual TOO. is 
even above our conception. "1 


VII. 
RY and ain of | 


PR. 


Ir may be ſaid, that an extraordinary Vol. x 
action of God on the human mind, p. 154. 


which the word inſpiration is now uſed to 
denote, is not more inconceivable than the 
ordinary action of mind on body, and of 
body 
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(14) 
body on mind: * I confefs that it is 
not. 

p. 268. It would be for the intereſt of the im- 
materiality and immortality of the ſoul, 
and by conſequence of the rewards and 

' puniſhments of a future ſtate, and ſeveral 


other doctrines, to let them reſt on the 


authority of revelation . .. revelation apart, 
there is no poſitive or determining proof of 
any of theſe doctrines. 
Vol. II. When a. revelation has all the authen- 
P- 282. ticity of human teſtimony, when it ap- 


pears conſiſtent in all its parts, and when 


it contains nothing inconſiſtent with any 
real knowlege, which we have of the ſu- 
preme all- perfect Being, and of natural 
religion, ſuch a revelation is to be received 
with the moſt profound reverence, the 
moſt entire ſubmiſſion, and the moſt un- 

| feigned thankſgiving. 

Vol. II. Revelation was given to enforce the 

p. 306. practice of morality by a ſuperior authority. 

When the truth of a revelation is eſta- 

P. 375 bliſhed, we are to believe implicitly. 

p. 386. The authority of revelation confirming 

that of Plato. 


There 
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$n the ancient philoſophers, many incon- 


* 
* 
by 
N 
* 


to our ſearch, and we are able to diſcover 


our own. obſervation, and the progreſs we 
make aſterwards to the ſtrength of our 


©. «ities. 4 


oy 
*. 
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* 4. 615 57 . 
There are many things, unintelligible p. 390 


fiſtent and contradictory, even among thoſe . 
who wrote with the greateſt clearneſs and 


preciſion ; for I was oa neither C as, — Bo 
Seneca. * -* | » 74 
the two nobleſt gifts of G man, Vol. m. 
ne reaſon, and ſupernatural revelation. p. 309. 
The law of _—_ is not univerſally Vol.IV. 
known. gen Po. 22. 
The firſt principles of every thing; p. 41. 
that requires human underſtanding, and 
human induſtry to be imployed about it, 
are rightly laid in nature; they are obvious 


and perſue the conſequences of them in 
ſpeculation and in practice. But in doing 

this, we are left, as I may ſay, to our- 3 
ſelves. We owe the firſt- diſcoveries to 


own underſtandings, to our application 
and induſtry. We may do this well or ill; 
we may do too little or attempt too much, 
according to the uſe, - and the right or 
wrong judgment we make of our faculties; 

| for 


- 


p-. 98. 


p. IOL. 


73. 
p. 178. 


( 16 ) 6.4% A 5 
for the bond et mala ratio, that Cotta inſiſts | 
upon ſo much, is nothing elſe. 


The law is plain, but the precepts it 


contains are general. 


Expiatory ſacrifices owned to be ancient 


and univerſal. 


Plato infinuates in many places, the 


want or the neceſſity of a divine revela- 


tion to diſcover the external ſervice God 


requires, and the expiation for fin, to give 


p. 181. 


p- 186. 


p. 245. 


ſtronger aſſurances of the rewards and puniſh- 


ments that await men in another world. 
and to frame a ſyſtem of God's 201% args 


in heaven and earth. 


In natural theology the knowlege of 
the philoſophers was confined to a "ey few 
general propoſitions. 

The heathen philoſophers had not fuffi- 
cient means of reforming mankind. 

As nothing ſhould be neglected, that 
may enforce moral obligations, and all 
the duties of natural religion, ſo nothing 
may ſeem in ſpeculation ſo proper to this 
purpoſe as a true revelation, or a revelation 


believed to be true, 


Reaſon 


Fo 
. 


* CH) 

oY is ſober and modeſt, She never P-2.52s 
affects to lead men beyond her bounds, 6© 
but delivers them over to reyelation. ; 

A Ay ſtate was "fandtified: by reve- p · 350. 
lation ., with the immortality of the 
ſoul; Thus theſe deſerve our reſpect, and 
challenge the implicit belief of every chri- 
ſtian. 

Some theiſts rather hoped, than believed, p. 351. 
the immortality of the ſoul, | 


No perfect virtue to be found among the p. 390. 
ſons of men. 


vat, | | OS 
Mu proper proofs of divine revelation; 
Mos. real miracles can be operated Vol. IT, 
| by no power, but that of Gd. p.213. 
High probability muſt ſtand often in lieu Vol. v. 
of certainty; or we muſt be, every mo- p. 23 f. 
ment, at a loſs how to form our opinions, 
and to regulate our conduct. 2 
A fact, of which we find no preciſe p. 2335 . 
example within our knowlege, may have 
a conformity properly ſo called, with our 
experience.. We may diſcover, in our p. 233. 
experience, none of the ſame ſort; and yet 
none, that imply contradiction with it. 
| C 09 1 


* 


( 8) 
p. 304. 1 conſult my reaſon, indeed, 6 eine 
whether the fact implies contradiction; 
no more: and when I find that it does 
not, I receive it for true, on the faith 
of human teftimony, which 1s the proper 
proof to me of every fact, whereof 1 have 
not been myſelf a witneſs. 


IX. . 
Of the Canon of Scripture. 


Vol. II. HE Bible is to be believed. 
p- 211. 


p. 215. 1 aſſert the authority of the Bible, and 


endeavour to place it out of the reach of 
cCavil. 


p. 338. The Epiſtles were writ. . before St. 
John died. 

Vol. III. St. Matthew's and St. John's accounts of 

P- 19- Chriſt's acts and doctrines. are true. 

p. 20. Chriſtianity every where ſuppoſes the 
authenticity and divinity of the Jem 
Scripture. 

P-39- The Apocalypſe paſſed for a compoſi - 
tion of the Evangeliſts, and maintained 
great credit, as ſuch, in the church for ſome 
centuries before the council of Laodicea, 
A. D. Joo, 

| I 


(19) | 
I do indeed admit the goſpels on the p. 332: 
8 teſtimony of the fathers and doctors of 
the church, who not only bear this teſti- 
mony ſeparately ; but aſſembled in a council! 
at Laodicea, rejecting many other goſpels, 1 * 
made a canon of theſe. 
A ſameneſs of ſpirit runs through all Vol. v. 
the hiſtory of Moſes, and appears in all P- 353. 
the writings of the . prophets. 


; | 

Of Moſes, his hiſtory, and law. 

OD is ſaid to have given himſelf Vol. I, 

a name to Moſes, a very magni- p. 18. 
ficent one indeed, and ſuch a one as 
might denote the Supreme Being .. . . The 
leaſt part of Moſes's miraclgs ſufficient to 
draw all nations from polytheiſm. 
Chriſtianity founded on the Jewiſh re- Vol. II. 
ligion and Scripture. See III. 20. P. 333. 
Moſes proved his miſſion by miracles. Vol. IV. 
A future ſtate was not revealed to Moſes, P. 145. 
He therefore made a ſcruple of teaching it. P: 209. 

The account of the fall of man is the p. 263. 

foundation of the fundamental article of 
the redemption by Chriſt. 


C2 God 


(20). 

p.317. God is not cruel or unjuſt, becauſe he 

has not given us impeccable natures. 
Vol. V. Certain it is, that the traditions of the 

p · 253 · Pentateuch are of very great antiquity. 

p.298. The lives of the firſt men were provably 

much longer than ours. 

P-334. Chriſtianity was founded on Judaiſm, 
and the New Teſtament * the truth 
of the Old. 

p- 347. That the Iſraelites had a leader and 
legiſlator called Moſes, is proved by the 
conſent of foreign, whom I call collateral 


Witneſſes. 

5. 357. The law of the Jews exacted from 
them all the duties neceſſary to maintain 

peace and good order among themſelves. 

p- 368. There are many paſſages in Job, in 
Iſaiah, in the Pſalms, and in other parts 
of the Old Teſtament, which give moſt 
ſublime ideas of the mal of the Supreme 

„ | 

P.370. Was it neceſſary, that Moſes ſhould ex- 

| plain the Copernican ſyſtem ? No, ae - 
certainly. 


- 


* N 


(21) 
77 Ori and his Hits: | 
= E Divinity of our Savioub: mV. ll. 
ſufficiently manifeſted under the dif- - 261. 


guiſe of humanity, 
Chriſt taught the duties of: natural re- p. 297: 


lipion with evangelical ſimplicity. 


Chriſt Gy: had not any wn of p.z12. 


repentance. 


The article of n being the — p. 328. 


the primary, but not the ſole, object of our 
faith. 


St. Paul's polpel was, in the fundamental p- 346. 


principles of it, > 86 ſame as the other Apo- 


ſtles. ; 
Sabellianiſm gave occaſion to Arianiſm. p. 398. 


Chriſt was the greateſt of preachers. Vol. III. 


Chriſt was at the leaft the Mefliah pro- p- 2 5. 
miſed by God, foretold by de prophets, P. 143 


and ſent in due time. 


The ſon of God, God himſelf. 8 
. The law of grace, [viz, Chriſt's deci- Vol. N. 
fon about divorces] was ſuperior in time, P. 122. 


Jviz. became in time more reſpected; ] 
to the natural and Moſaical law, among 


Chriſtians. It had a right to be ſo. 
a2 C 3 St. 


* 3 


(2) 

p. 144. St. Paul does not, I think; — 
any thing directly oppoſite to the law of 
nature, as the command of God to man. 

p- 145. The Apoſtles healed the lame, they 
cured the blind, and even raiſed the dead, 
to prove their miſſion. 

p- 232. The Son of God, God himſelf, came 
upon earth, was born of a woman, lived 
among men, preached a new covenant, 
wrought miracles, - ſent his diſciples to all 

- nations, who eſtabliſhed his church "Ong 


AS them. 
XII. 
The truth, perfection and uſe 722 of 
* Chriſtianity. 
3 Vol. II. HAT our Saviour found the whole 
1 p. 234. world in a ſtate of error concerning 


1 the firſt principle of natural religion 
| is allowed; and that the ſpreading of 
Chriſtianity hat contributed to deſtroy po- 


4: lytheiſm and idolatry, is true. 

1 P. 235. Chriſt, and his Apoſtles, and the firſt 
: x preachers of Chriſtianity, eſtabliſhed this 
| | religion by their R and 50 their 


q ſufferings. 


When 


(23). 

When we conſider the great and glorious p. 2 59. 
Purpoſes of this revelation, the manner 
in which, and the Perſon, even the Son 
of God himſelf, by whom it was made ; 
and all the ſtupendous miracles in the 
heavens, and on earth, which were wrought 
to confirm it . 

It is for the Hence of Chriſtianity to p. 268. 
ſtand ſuch examinations, as every pretended 
revelation declines. | 

No religion ever appeared in the world, p- 286. 
whoſe natural tendency was ſo much di- 
rected to promote the peace and happineſs 
of mankind, as the Chriſtian. | 

Chriſtanity is founded on the univerſal p. 287. 
law of nature... teaches the great and 
fundamental — of this law univerſal 
benevolence; recommends the precepts of 
it, and commands the obſervation of them 
in particular inſtances occaſionally, always 
ſuppoſes them, always enforces them, and 
makes the law of right reaſon a law, in 
every poſſible definition of the word, be- 
vond all cavil. | 

The ſyſtem of religion, which Chriſt 2455 
publiſhed, and his Evangeliſts recorded, is 
a compleat ſyſtem to all the purpoſes of 

. 


. 


(44) 
true religion natural and revealed. Chriſt 
proved his aſſertions by his miracles. 
p-374- Genuine Chriſtianity was taught by God, 
Vol. III. Suppoſing Chriſtianity to have been 
p-· 24. purely an human invention, it had been 
the moſt amiable and the moſt uſeful in- 
vention, that was ever impoſed upon man- 
kind for their good. 
Vol. III. Chriſtianity born, if I may ſay fo. f in A 
p. 68. deſert, and educated in a little province 
of the empire, had {ſpread thro' the whole 
in the courſe of three centuries . beyond 
p. 83. the bounds of it. 


p- 312. A ſyſtem of Bünden law is the product 


of human underſtanding, and therefore in- 
complete and imperſect, liable to different 
conſtructions at all times, and fit to be al- 
tered at ſome. But this cannot be ſaid with- 
cout blaſphemy of the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 
P-331. Chriſtianity, genuine Chriſtianity, is con- 
tained in the Goſpels, It is the word of 
God: it requires therefore our veneration, 
and a ſtrict conformity to it. 

Vol. IV. Chriſtianity has all thoſe proofs, which 
P. 22. the manner in which it was revealed, and 

the nature of it allowed it to have. | 
P-23- It was confirmed by miracles, and the 
proof was no doubt ſufficient for the con- 
verſion 


(25) 
yerfion of all thoſe, who heard the publi- 
cation of this doctrine, and ow the con- 
firmation of it. | 
A Chriſtian profeſſes a religion promul- Pr 143. 
gated by God himſelf, and in every point > 
conformable to the law of nature. © + ; 
The goſpel of Chriſt is one continued p. 144. 
leffon of the ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, 
of benevolence, and of univerſal charity. r. 
Imitating God owned to be among the P.191, 
molt refined parts of Chriſtian morality. 
Under the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpen- p. 229, 
| fations all the knowlege, and all the means, 
which are aſſumed to be neceflary, and to 
have been deficient in the ſtate of paganifin, 
as well as ſome means really wanting to the 
philoſophers, were amply ſupplied. 
Future rewards and puniſhments are Vol. V. 
fanctions of the evangelical Taw. - p. 151. 
Your divines, as well as ours, affirm: p. 204. 
very truly of the preceptive parts, that 
tho' natural and revealed religion are diſ- 
tinct, yet the difference between them is 
not a difference of oppoſition. #026109, i 
Meekneſs and humility, forgiveneſs of p. 205. 
injuries, and benevolence exalted into cha- 
rity, are the great charaCteriſtics of Chri- 


tian religion, by 
XIII 


(26) 


XIII. 
Grace, Myſteries, Sacraments, &c. 


Vol. II. Tr is impoſſible to extinguiſh luſt in the 

p.308. heart without an aſſiſtance unknown to 

: reaſon. | 

Vol. III. I do not mean to exclude abſolutely the 

p · 4. influence of grace in making converts to 
Chriſtianity, tho I confeſs that I have no 
| conception of it. 

Vol. IT. 'The Sacraments of Baptiſm and the 

P- 311. Lord's Supper certainly divine ceremonies. 

p.313. The Sacraments were not only innocent, 
but profitable ceremonies, becauſe they 
were extremely proper to keep up the ſpirit 
of true natural religion by keeping * that 
of Chriſtianity. 

p- 334. Many doctrines in the Goſpel, which 
reaſon would never have taught, nor is 
able to comptehend now they are taught. 

p-. 346. The manner of being of truths being ſtill 
a myſtery, is no objection to the belief of any 

* thing contained in a revelation once proved 
to be divine. | 

Vol. III. Man was, according to the Semi- pela- 

P- 171. gians, to co-operate with God; and ſalvation 


was open to all who did ſo. This doctrine 
appears 


97) 
appears moderate, reaſonable, and no way 
repugnant to the ideas of divine juſtice and 
goodneſs. 

Nothing more intelligible and reaſonable, p 275. . 
than the inſtitution of the Lord's Supper, 
ſince the ſole deſign of it was, that Chri- 
ſtians ſnould commemorate in common the 
death of Chriſt, and the redemption of 
mankind, as well as ſignify that they were 
of the ſame religion. | 

Surely to put the ſyſtem of divine wiſ- P-415. 
dom in execution, and to co-operate with 
the Creator, is honor — for the 
creature, 

There is, and there needs ad be, . Vol. IV. 
thing marvelous in revelation. „ 

I may admit .. . that things intirely and Vol. V. 
exactly conſiſtent with the law of nature, P- 193+ 
may be ſuperadded to it by the ſame divine 
authority, though not in a manner equally 
authentic, and that poſitive precepts may be 
given about things, which are indifferent 
by the law of our nature.. and which 
become obligatory as ſoon as they are en- 
. — by ſuch poſitive precepts. 


* There are ſecrets of the divine nature and p. 225. 
economy, which human reaſon cannot pe- 


netrate. | 
XIV. 


628) 


| XIV. 
We Clergy, external Religion, the Reformation. 


vol. II. UR divines themſelves exhort us ta 

P-268. examine. 

P-325, The ſolemn magnificence of a church, 
the grave and moving harmony of muſic, 
the pomp and order of ceremonies decently- 
performed, the compoſed looks, and the 
myſtical veſtments of the prieſts who per- 
form them; all this, I think, cannot fail 
to inſpire an awful reſpect, and to maintain 
a devout attention of mind in the gene- 
rality. 

Vol. III. A reſpect for religion begat a reſpect far 

p- 47· the clergy. 

p. 50. A clergy might (co-operate with the 
civil magiſtrate, very uſefully no doubt, 
by exhortations and reproofs, and much 
more by example, in ſubordination to 

p. 57. Chrift ſent out his apoſtles to teach and 
to baptize; and the utmoſt power he gave 
them, beſides that of working miracles to 

- convince and to convert, was to ſhake off 
the duſt of their feet ... the apoſtles or- 
dained others to ſucceed them. 


* 1 


The 


| (29) 

The eccleſiaſtical authority of the clergy p. 81. 
was neceſſary before COONS was _ , 
bliſhed by Conſtantine. - 
The Clergy were all Biſhops, i. e. over- = 186. 
ſeers alike, and co- equal in rank and power, 
till factions ariſing, one preſbyter was ap- 
pointed by the apoſtles, or choſen by the 
faithful, to govern the reſt, and was 24 
the Biſhop eminentiæ gratid. 

The ſtate of Chriſtianity has been mended P- 292. 
to the honor of religion, and to the good 
of mankind, by the reformation, in ſome 

lars. 

Chriſt gave his apoſtles a colueniiien to * 295. 
preach and to baptize, to convert men by 
the miracles they wrought, and to edify 
and build up in the faith ſuch as they con- 
verted. It does not appear, that they, or 


their immediate ſucceſſors, exceeded the 


DOUNEs of this commiſſion.” 

Eccleſiaſtics took 1 lead i in reforming p· 297. 
Chriſtianity. - 
The inſtitution of ſynagogues, after the Vol. V. 
return from the captivity was an effectual p- 364. 
means to ſecure the obſervance of the law. 


4: THE 


(30) 

- THE foregoing pages owe their riſe to 
a very careful peruſal of the Volumes from 
which they are extracted. The late right ho- 
nourable author wrote in the eſſay way; and, 
as he frequently obſerves, according to the 
freedom of converſation, not ſtrictly attend- 
ing to the laws of method. On this account, 
I thought that it might be both proper and 

neceſſary to reduce what he has diſperſed in 


many places to ſome order, and carefully 


to compare the paſſages together. This 
ſeemed to be the right way of doing him and 
the truth both juſtice. This I have therefore 


- endeavoured to do. The method above 


will I hope be allowed to be extremely plain 
and regular, and at the ſame time to be 
comprehenſive enough to take in the chief 
points of both natural and revealed religion. 
I have generally given his Lordſhip's own 
words; and in the few places where I have 
only repreſented his meaning, or preſumed 
to make any alteration in them, I hope I 
cannot be charged with miſtaking his ſenſe. 


His irony is, I know, very ſtrong. And 


ſometimes he may be thought to make 
conceſſions purely for the ſake of argument. 


But in the far greater number of theſe 
extracts, I may ſay in almoſt all, he ap- 


pears to be as ſerious as he ever is, in any 


2 part 


twp” 

part of theſe philoſophical works. Nor 
can we think otherwiſe of him, without 
accuſing him of continual trifling with his 
correſpondents, and. with his readers. 

If it be (aid, as doubtleſs it will be ſaid, 
that in other parts of theſe books there are 
many paſſages irreconcileable with thoſe 
here produced; nay, that the whole deſign 
and tenor of them appears evidently to be to 
weaken and deſtroy the credit of moſt of the 
articles abovementioned; I muſt confeſs, 
and it is with concern and regret, that I 
find myſelf obliged. to confeſs, that the fact 
is ſo . . . To what purpoſe then, it may be 
aſked, is this trouble taken to extract and 
methodize ſo many paſſages, if they will 
not, after all, ſhew the real ſentiments of the 
author; or if we cannot collect his authority 
from them, and plead it in defence of our 
holy religion? .. . I can anſwer very truly, 
that they were at firſt drawn together out 
of curioſity, and to help my own memory. 
And they are now publiſhed in hopes of 
communicating ſome ſatisfaction to others. 
A generous mind can take no pleaſure 
in expoſing the errors and inconſiſtencies of 
great men. But if great men will allow 
themſelves to attack the great truths of the 
religion believed and eſtabliſhed in their 


country, 


plan! in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt light, and 


(32) 
country, and this in the maſt ſcornful and 
dogmatical manner, which, is but tod 


_ eminently the caſe at preſent ;, it becomes 


quite neceſſary, out of regard to the truth, 


and to our brethren, to prevent ſuch au- 


thority from having greater ſtreſs laid upon it 
than it deſerves, and the ignorant and weak 
from ſwallowing eagerly all thus advanced. 
And as this cannot be done without a ſober 
and zealous oppoſition to their errors, ſuch 
an oppoſition may be expected and required 


from every friend and lover of religion. 


The Author of theſe papers has neither time 
nor inclination to oppoſe Lord Bolingbroke's 
notions in the Way of controverſy, at large. 
Vet he is not without expectations, that the 
mite, which he now throws into the pub- 
lick ſervice, may have ſome good effect. 


So many conceſſions in favour of ſo many 


parts of our religion, notwithſtanding ſuch 
ſtrong prejudices againſt moſt of theſe, are 
very remarkable indeed; and making them 
ſhows the prevailing force of truth, which 
will ſometimes operate upon the mind. 


And the picking them out from ſuch vo- 
luminous works, the ſorting them properly, 


and connecting them together, is placing 
- fixing 


* 


(33) 
fixing the reader's attention upon them, 
much more than if they continued ſcat- 
tered in different treatiſes, and mixed with 
very different reflections. No infidel can 
now boaſt of this noble author's authority, 
without owning it to be inconſiſtent ; and 
inconſiſtent authority ought to have no 
weight. Whoever writes on both fides of 
any queſtion, _— little or no regard 
from either. 
Indeed, had this pe occaſionally 
only, or in one or two inſtances, it might have 
been imputed to forgetfulneſs or overſight; 
and candor might have paſſed it by in fo 
large a work. But ſuch a ſeries of truths, 
as is now laid before the reader, ſo contra- 
dictory to the ſpirit which runs all through 
_ theſe philoſophical eſſays, cannot be thus 
accounted for. And if the friends of reve- 
lation have not as good a claim to this great 
_ writer as the enemies of it; at leaſt his 
name ought never to be mentioned to its 
diſadvantage. It is no very difficult matter 
from the foregoing extracts to anſwer the 
principal of the aſſertions, and of the infl- 
nuations, with which theſe eſſays abound, 
againſt religion both natural and revealed, 
at leaſt, againſt ſome of the moſt important 


D articles 


(34) 


articles of both. Together with the poiſon we 


then have the antidote ; but with this diffe- 
rence, that the former occurs perpetually, 
the latter much more thinly ; which how- 
ever will juſtify the endeavour to ſet this 
in the cleareſt light. 

Who then can be fo proper to anſwer Lord 
Bolingbroke, as Lord Bolingbroke? If what? 
have brought together be juſtly attended to, 
remembered, and applied; we need be in no 
ſort of pain about the ill impreſſion, which 
any ether parts of his writings may leave 
on any fair conſiderate reader. And if 
perſons will only regard what he ſays againſt 
religion, they deceive themſelves, and ſhew 


the partial and prejudiced diſpoſition of 


their own minds; they are deluded by high 
colouring and bold expreſſions, and muſt 
not pretend to make a fair and cool judg- 
ment; nor to allow both ſides of theſe moſt 
important queſtions the ſame juſt and nd 

table attention and conſideration. 
Tho' I decline the entering upon a mi- 
nute and particular compariſon of all his 
Lordſhip thought proper to advance; yet I 
am not willing to ſtop at theſe general re- 
flections. Let us take a ſhort review of the 
ſeveral heads, under which I have ranged 
his conceſſions, obſerve the conſequences 
1 which 


r 
which directly flow from them, the influ - 
ence they ought to have on every fair en- 
quirer, and the oppoſition made againſt 
n in other" parts of d n N 


| 
| 
| 
| 
x 
| 
| 
i 


THE firſt head relates 10 thei farce. of 
prejudices and paſſions. The obſervations 
here are general, They are inſerted with 
no other view than to prevent any wonder 
or ſurprize, which unheeding perſons may 
entertain, when they ſee others of ſuperior 
abilities depart from religious principles ; 
and to obviate any prejudices againſt theſe 
on this account. The noble author has 
himſelf furniſhed us with a good ſolution of 
this difficulty ; and gives a juſt reaſon, why 
men, even of capacity, who think in ge- 
neral rightly and judiciouſly in other mat- 
ters, may err in thoſe of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence ; and why the fame evidence, 
which determines their aſſent and choice in 
others, may here be thought inſufficient, 
The reaſon is juſt. Nor do I know that he 
has ſaid any thing in other parts to take 
away the force of it. I wiſh we had not 
ſo many ſtrong examples to confirm it, 


THE ſecond head, the nece//ity of * 
and of an etabliſted religion, 70 government, 
D 2 18 
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NOS 
is equally clear. Here this politician's ſenti- 
ments may expect their full weight. And the 
dite& concluſion from hence is, that the 
enemies to religion and virtue ate the worſt 
enemies to civil government ; and that who- 
ever undertakes needleſsly to unſettle the re- 
ligious principles of men, to diſturb and 
perplex their minds, and to abuſe and in- 
ſult the received faith and doctrines, contri- 
butes all he can to introduce diſorder and 
confuſion into ſociety. I ſay, needleſsly. 
For without all doubt, there may be caſes, 
there have been ſuch, in which it is neceflary 
to aſſert clear and important truths, and to 
diſprove eſtabliſhed errors, when theſe af- 
fe the credit, or deſtroy the efficacy, of 
religion in genera!, or of Chriſtianity in 
particular. But even here, if people really 
intend any good by their oppoſition, the 
moſt becoming and the ſureſt way of ſucceed- 
ing would be, to propote their difficulties 
and objections as humbly and modeſtly as 
they can, and to attempt to fupport them 
only by reaſon and argument. That the 
many attacks we have known of late againſt 
the religion of this nation, have not been 
made in this temper and ſpirit, no one, who 


has looked into them, can deny or doubt. 
125 | They 
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They are equally inſolent and unneceſſary. 


| Believers have reaſon to be offended, to ſee 


things they juſtly eſteem ſacred treated with 


a levity moſt unſuitable to their nature. 
And every friend of our conſtitution muſt 
highly diſapprove of ſuch bold attempts to 
prejudice men againſt a religion, on which 
our laws are built, and the truth of which 


they continually ſuppoſe. 


. Weſee under the twelfth head: that mhac 


Lord Bolingbroke here ſays of religion in 
general, he allows to be true of Chriſtianity, 
that it is beſt ſuited to promote the intereſts 
of ſociety and government. How very im- 


politic then muſt it be to oppoſe it? or what 


public good can be expected to ariſe from 


this oppoſition ? The goſpel deſerves every 


degree of countenance and protection from 


ſuperiors, all manner of reverence and ſub- 


miſſion from private perſons, as its views 
are ſo eminently the-union and happineſs of 


both. And a proportionable increaſe of 
vice and miſchief has followed, and muſt. 


ever follow, every neglect and contempt of 
it. Here a paſſage in the twelfth letter of 
the differtation on parties occurs to my me- 
mory. It will ſerve to illuſtrate the point 


ve are upon. Some men there are, the 


» 
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i peſts of ſociety Ithink them, who pretend a 
great regard to religion in general, but who 
ec take every opportunity of declaiming pub- 
« licly againſt that ſyſtem of religion, or 
cc atleaſt againſt that church eſtabliſhment, 
% which is received in Britain... I am 
C perſuaded, that [ſuch men] . . have not 
ce yet prepared and agreed upon the plan of 
c a new religion . .. We ſhould find our- 

_ «ſelves then without any form of religion.” 


LET us now proceed to the third head, 
under which we ſhall find very high things 
ſaid of human nature, and indeed as much 
as can well be faid. Man is here declared to 
be an immaterial, ſpiritual, intelligent, rea- 
ſonable, moral agent ; compounded of body 
and mind; the principal inhabitant of the 
earth ; prepared for happineſs ſuitable to 
his nature; created with free-will to attain _ 

this, if he pleaſes; and made able to per- 
form the duties of religion, the chief pur- 
poſe of his deſtination . . . The direct conſe- 
quence of all this is, that he is an account- 
able creature, and liable to be rewarded, 
and puniſhed for his actions; and this, not 
only as a member of ſociety, and according 
to the laws of the country he happens to 
tive in, but as a private perſon, and an in- 
dividual, 
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dividual, according to the laws of God Al- 


mighty, which he is thus made capable of 
diſcovering and obeying . , . It alſo, I think, 
clearly follows from the foregoing repreſen- 
tation, that this ſuperior happineſs, and 
higheſt deſtination, of man muſt have a view 
beyond this ſhort, frail, precarious, un- 
ſatisfactory, if not miſerable, life; that no- 
thing here can adequately anſwer our ta- 
lents and capacities ; eſpecially as this 
writer expreſsly ſays, that in thoſe infe- Vol. V. 
riot purpoſes, that regard animal life, p. 98, 
other creatures Rave by nature the ad- 
<< vantage over men.. 5 
Aſtoniſhing it is, that ſo fine a genius 
ſhould not ſee theſe plain conſequences of 
what he had owned. And yet we muſt 
think they eſcaped him. For it is but too 
certain, that he frequently ſets himſelf 
_ againſt them, Nay ſometimes he contra- 
de dis own r Per 


| "Que being a compound of material and Vol. I. 
immaterial ſubſtance is denied. Ps 
All ſpirits are declared hypothetical, ex- p. 102. 
cept the infinite ſpirit. 
The diſtinction of body and ſoul argued p· 1909 
_ 


% 
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p. 242. That there are ſpiritual natures, diſtinct 
from corporeal, we have no knowledge 
at all. 

p. 269. All the phænomena from our birth to 
our death ſeem repugnant to the immate- 
riality and immortality of the ſoul. | 

Vol. II. There may be created minds or intelli- 

P- 146. gences much ſuperior to ours, but not im- 
material ſpiritual beings. | — 
Vol. III. Man's participating of the divine nature, 
p- 133. and being made after the image of God, ri- 
diculed as proceeding from the pride of 
man. | | 

P-135. It is madneſs and dreaming to ſuppoſe a 
ſoul in man. 

Vol. IV. Man the principal inhabitant of this 

p. 316. planet. It will not follow, that it was 
made for his ſake, nor that infinite wiſdom 
had no other end of making him, than that 
of making an happy creature. 

p. 393. While ſelf- love and ſocial are the ſame 

every reaſonable man will confeſs, that 

fuch a ſtate is as happy, not only as human 

eye ever ſaw, or human ear ever heard, but 

25 the heart of man can conceive to belong to- 
humanity. 

Vol. v. National virtue and national vice have al- 


p- Ioo. ways produced national happineſs and na- 
wth tional 


(41) 


tional miſery in a due proportion, and are by 


conſequence the great ſanctions of the law 
of nature. Theſe ſanctions are ſofficient, 
in terrorem, to the collective bodies of men, 
and the puniſhment of individuals is left to 
the diſcipline of thoſe laws which every ſo- 
ciety makes for its own ſake. 


It is plain, by the whole courſe of God's 8 p. 1 
providence, that he regards his human 


creatures collectively, not individually. 


Individuals are the objects of human juſ- p. 11 1. 


| tice - ſocieties of men of divine Juſtice, 


- TO theſe extracts others may be added, 
which will be produced, when we come to 
the head of future rewards and puniſhments. 


I beg now to make a few reflections on 


theſe before us. 
Every one muſt ſee here a very different 


account. of human nature from that which 
was before taken from this noble writer. 
Many important privileges, which were 


then granted, are here denied or explained 


away. Theſe contradictions appear impoſ- 


ſible to be reconciled. We cannot then 


embrace all theſe opinions. And it is ſurely 


for the honor of our nature, which I know + 


not why we ſhould ſtudy or defire to re- 
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gather, that there is no ſort of affinity or 
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nounce, as well as an act of gratitude to 


our Creator, to chuſe the former, 


To mention only a few of the difficulties, 
which occur to me on comparing all-theſe 
paſſages together. 1. If tbe argument from 
our own intelligence to a Firſt intelligence be 
plain and obvious, and if the ſole criterion of 
immaterial ſpirit is our own ſpirit ; then how 
will it be poſſible to prove that God is a 
ſpirit, unleſs we grant at the ſame time, 
that there is ſomething ſpiritual within us ? 
If motion cannot be produced by mere mat- 
ter, much leſs can life, and thought, and 
reaſoning, willing, chooſing, determin- 
ing, loving, hating, &c. Theſe cannot be 
the effects or properties of matter. Where- 
ever theyare found, they muſt proceed from 


ſome immaterial ſubſtance, and exiſt alſo in 


ſuch. We may not be able perfectly to 
explain or comprehend what this is. But 
to deny its ſpirituality on this account would 
be abſurd. We know there is, and muſt 
be, a difference no leſs than infinite be- 
tween our own mind, nay between the moſt 
exalted created mind, and the Supreme Di- 
vine mind. But we- cannot from hence 


likeneſs between them, or that they are not 
only 


* 


( 43 1) x | 
only in degree, but in kind, altogether dif- | 
ſimilar. Ot, if this be really the caſe, I do 
not ſee, how the exiſtence of the one could 
be proved from the others. Theſe proper- 
ties and affections, of which we are con- 
ſcious, and of which we. ſee the effects, 
muſt ſubſiſt in ſome ſubject or other. Call 
this ſoul, or mind, or what you will, it 
muſt be different from, and ſuperior, to 
matter. They cannot \ſpring from mere 
matter. or motion, being ſtill, zoto genere, diſ- 
tinct and more excellent. If then you con- 
tend, that matter is capable of all this, the 
objection recurs, and is, I think unanſwer- 
able, that the caſe might have been origi- 
nally the fame in the Deity; and then how 
will-you from theſe effects demonſtrate an 
Immaterial cauſe ? So that by denying your- 
ſelf to be a ſpiritual being, you take away 
the very foundation of your r 
I of ſpirit vs AE s : 


2. If 


» Should it be here replied, that tho t be in. pot 
an original property of matter, yet it may 
added to it by God; we may aſk, why, it this be ſo, 
they may got have been originally joined together in 
God himſelf, The objection then Len If thought, 
&c. may become properties of matter, I ſee no reaſon 
why this 4 = not always have been the ſubject of 
them How ſhall we prove God to be more ou 

matter 
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2. If we have char and determinate ideas 


of body by ſenſation, and of ſpirit by reflettion, 
and a conſcious knowlege of the reciprocal ar- 
tion of body and mind ; which is granted, and 
1s undeniable ; then we muſt be compounded 
of material and immaterial fubflance.. . then 
there is a diſtinction between ſoul and body 
then we may, nay muſt, have ſome know- 
Ege of ſpiritual natures diſtinct from — 
and may ſuppoſe a ſoul — madneſs and 
dreaming. 

3- Neither can all the ene from our 
birth to our death be repugnant io its imma- 
teriality and immortality. Some dependance 
indeed it has on the body, as it muſt re- 
ceive its firſt ideas and impreſſions from 
ſenſe, and will frequently partake of the 
imperfections of this its companion. Yet 
how often do we ſee dulneſs and ſtrength 
in the ſame perſons? how often a fine 
genius and capacity, an excellent head and 
an excellent heart, exerting themſelves, 
when joined with a weak and diſtempered 
conſtitution ? How often do they ſurvive 


matter? which Lord Bolingbroke allows him to be, as 
indeed every one muſt, who is fit to be argued with. 
The conſequence then i is, that we ourſelves are, in part, 
immaterial beings, as all our notions of immateriality 
are allowed to proceed from what we know and feel 
within ourſelves. 

the 


© Ra 

the ruins of the body, if I may fo ſpeaks, 
and diſplay their peculiar powers in times 
of ſickneſs, nay when near the approach of* 
their diſſolution from it? 
4. It is, I think, impoſſible to conceive 
any difference between minds and intelli- 
gences, and immaterial ſpiritual beings ; tho 
the noble writer's ſcheme required him to 
diſtinguiſh between them, when he allowed, 
that there might be one, but not the other. 
If intellect is above the mere powers of motion 
end figure, it muſt be immaterial. 

F. If we are obliged to our Creator for 4 
certain rule, and ſufficient means of arriving 
at happineſs ; then, I apprehend, it will fol- 
low, that the end of God's making him 
was to make him an happy creature, at 
leaſt a creature capable of happineſs. And 
indeed, what other end can we ſuppoſe of 
our creation ? 

| Laſtly, if men is à religious, as well as 
@ ſocial creature, and a free and moral agent; 
it appears to be. undeniable, that there is a 
law of nature, antecedent to, and diſtin& 
from, the law of ſocieties ; that the ſanc- 
tions of national happineſs and miſery are 
not the ſole ſanctions of the law of nature, 
jf they are properly ſo at all; that theſe are 

199 „ not 
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not ſufficient to make particular men reli- 
gious and virtuous ;. and that individuals 


muſt be the objects of Divine Providence , 


and Divine Juſtice. Whether there ever 
was any -public ſtate completely happy ac- 
cording to his Lordſhip's deſcription, in 
one of theſe extracts, may be much que- 
ſtioned. Allow that there were. It muſt 
be granted, that ſome very good men may 
be very unhappy, and ſome very bad ones 


very proſperous, in it. The phyſical evils 


and inconveniences, to which the former 
ſtand expoſed, ſuch as loſs of health and 
friends, diſappointments and poverty, will 
hinder them from takingany great ſhare inthe 
general happineſs. And if the puniſhment 
of individuals is left to human laws, yet 
the rewarding them can very ſeldom, and 
in few inſtances, be provided for by theſe. 
And yet rewards are as much ſanctions as 
puniſhments can be; and the equitSle' di- 
ſtribution of the one is as much a part of 
juſtice as that of the others.. On the other 
hand, neither can legal puniſhments be 
ſufficient. In many caſes the crime can- 
not be ſo aſcertained, as that the puniſh- 
ment will be certainly proportioned to the 
guilt, In many theſe will be evaded. The 


hopes 


ps 
hopes of being undiſcovered, which hopes | 
will alſo ſometimes ſucceed, will defeat the 
good effect of them. And bad men, if 


they find their account at preſent in their 
corruption and iniquity, will look with 
great indifference on the public miſery they 
contribute to. So that ſome higher and 
more certain ſanctions of religion, and the 
law of nature, ſuch as muſt affect indivi- 
duals in a nearer and cloſer manner, are 


ſtill wanted to enforce it. We ſee the ne- 


ceſſity of ſome happineſs and miſery more 
proportioned to the right uſe, or abuſe, - 
the talents and faculties now granted u 
And as the brutes have confeſſedly the rg 
tage of us with reſpect to animal life ; the 
benefits of ſocial life, were theſe all, would 
not make us full amends, nor anſwer Te | 
- ſuperior dignity of our natures. 


IHE fourth head is a nde 
one. It contains the great articles of 7he 
Being, Perfections, and Providence of God, 
and our duty to Him. Theſe are ſaid to be 
demonſtrable by our reaſon. 80 is His 
Nature. His unity, incomprehenfibility, 
the connection between His natural and mo- 
ral attributes, His power, and wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, the particular chaſtiſements He 


ſometimes 


* 
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ſometimes ſends, the eaſineſs of His opera- 
tions, His all- perfection, ſelf-exiſtence, and 
intelligence, are largely granted. It is alſo 
here declared, that His will conſtitutes the 


obligation of duty; that we ought inwardly 


and ſincerely to worſhip and obey Him; 


that He is the Greateſt Object of our grati- 


tude, reſignation, hope, and addreſſes; that 


our higheſt honor is to know and adore 


Him, to diſcover His will, and to promote 


our happineſs by obeying it; and that the 
Unity of the Firſt Cauſe was e the 


Univerſal belief of mankind. 
I am by no means deſirous to nn 


that this noble writer had any atheiſtical 


doubts about him of the exiſtence of The 
One True God, the Firſt Cauſe of all, of 
whom he ſpeaks in ſuch ſtrong terms of 
reverence and veneration. And I am con- 
cerned to give any paſſages, which may ſeem 
to interfere with what is here ſaid, but im- 
partiailty requires me to n the follow- 


ing ones. = # 


. The unity of God was not the primitive 
p-. 300. faith of mankind. Revelations to the father, 
and to the reſtorer of the whole human 
race, might have eſtabliſhed this faith uni- 


verſally: 


\ (49) 
vetſally: but without revelation it cou 
not be that even of any one people, till ob- 
ſervation and meditation, till a full and 
vigorous exerciſe of reaſon; made it ſuch. _ 
. - God's continual operation on matter de- Vol. II. 
nied. . 58. 

The moral attributes of God, the gene- p. 367. 
ral ſyſtem of his providence, as inſcrutable 
to man as to beaſts. 

Abſurd in the Jews to make God anVol. IT. 
actor immediately, and perſonally, as it p. 114. 
were, in the creation, and in the govern- 

The diſtinction between God's phyſical p. 411, 
and moral attributes, I do not ſee one reli- 1 
gibus purpoſe that it is neceflary to anſwer, 
tender and hearty concern for the 

happineſs of man . . ſtrange words to be 


applied to the Supreme Being, 


God's moral attributes, holineſs, good-p. 412. 
neſs, juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth, are 
not diſcerned in his works, as to be proper 
objects of our imitation. 

God has not eſtabliſhed pirticalas pro- Vol.IV. 
vidences for particular nations, much leſs p. 17 14 


for particular men, as far as we can diſco- 


ver by the help of reaſon and experience. 


Men 


(50) 
| Men are fond of acceſs to the Supreme 
Bemg. Nothing can . humanity ſo 
much. 
P- 204. To know that an All- perfect Being es 

: by the neceſſity of his nature; and that his 
wiſdom and power are infinite, is repre- 

Vol. V. ſented as knowing as much of God as na- 

P- 76. tural religion requires. 

p. 14. The phyſical and moral ſyſtems have no- 

need, like the bungling works, and im- 
perfect inſtitutions, of men, to be carried 
on by frequent interpoſitions and partial di- 
rections, that they may continue to anſwer 
the end of their Maker. 

p. 28. The theiſt admits enough pics 
vidences to break through and overturn the 
natural order and conſtitution of the phyſical 
and moral ſyſtem. 

P- 83. Particular providences would be ſo many | 
miracles in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word. 

P. 99- God does not govern the world by par- 
ticular providences, and it ſeems to be con- 

trary to what infinite wiſdom has eſtabliſhed, 
that He ſhould. 
p. 170. We muſt conceive God's juſiceand good- 
neſs bounded. 
p. 302. Demonſtration alone, not even diner 
tradition, the ſole proof of the Being of God. 
The 


P. 175. 


( 
- The variety of the phenomena, which p. 316 


ſtruck their ſenſes, would lead the genera- 
lity, moſt probably, to imagine a variety of 
cauſes ; and more obſervatione, and deeper 
reflections, than the firſt men could make, 
were neceſſary to prove the Unity of the 

Firſt Cauſe. That ſome made them, at 
leaſt very early, can ſearce be doubted. 


My reflections on this head are theſe: 
1. THAT the one true God muſt have been 
from the beginning known by all.. and, that 
the Unity of God was not the primitive faith of 
 mankind....areſelf-contradictory propofitions, 
and cannot both be true; tho they are here 
both twice aſſerted. If we abide by the 
former, this writer allows, it muſt have 
originally eome from - revelation. If we 
hold the latter, the need of revelation to 
teach this firſt principle of religion to all, 
is clear. I ſay, to all. For tho it be capa- 
ble of being diſcovered by obſervation and 
meditation, and a full and vigorous: exerciſe 
of reaſon ; yet this muſt have been a work 
of ſome time, which all are not equal to; 
and yet all from the beginning were con- 
cerned to know, believe, and worſhip the 


One True God. 
E 2 2. if | 
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2. If reaſon is | ſufficient. to demonſtrate 
God's attributes and Providence, how is it; 
that his moral attributes, and the general fi- 
em of bis Providence is ſaid to be as inſcru- 
fable to man as to beats? If God is an All- 
perfect Being; ſurely holineſs, goodneſs, 
juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth, are perfec- 
tions, as much at leaſt ſo as power and wiſ- 
dom ; which indeed without the others are 
not proper foundations for our gratitude, 
refignation, hope, or addreſſes. None of theſe 
attributes can be comprehended by us ; but 
they are all diſcoverable. We may both 
argue up to them, and down again from 
them all. It is owned to be 7he higheſt - 
ſurdity not to acknowlege the Divine Goodneſs | 
in all bis works; and to be neceſſary to Se- 
lieve, that God will not proceed with any in 
violation of that juſtice, of which he bad made 
us able to acquire notions. Is not this ſaying, 
that he acts juſtly, and is juſt and good; 
not in a bounded or limited manner, for 
this I cannot conceive; but as the All- perfect 
Fountain of theſe excellencies, which be has 
conflituted in the nature of things? Can we 
aſcribe juſtice or goodneſs to him at all, 
and yet be no more able to ſearch out his 

__ mol 
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moral attributes, than the beaſts are? This 
ſeems to be confuſion all over. | 
Again, if reaſon be ſufficient to demonſtrate 
God's Providence, then neither is the gene- 
ral fyflem of this utterly inſcrutable to us. 
We may certainly learn the truth of it, 
tho' we ſhall never be able to comprehend 
* | | 
3. With regard to particular providences, 
Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks very variouſly. He 
owns, that the care of man has not been neg- 
lected by God; I preſume, he meant, the 
care of every particular man; that chaſtiſe- 
ments ſhould teach mankind to adore and fear 
that Providence, which governs the world by 
particular as well as general diſpenſations; 
that he does not deny particular Providences; 
and that this belief ce. up A belief of prayer; 
which may be à very uſeful, and conſequently 
a very rational, expedient, to keep up a ſenſe 
_ of our dependence on Gd... On the contrary, 
he charges the Jews with abſurdity in mak- 
ing God an actor immediately, and perſonally, 
as it were, in the creation and government of 
the world (words, which I on] do not un- 
derſtand, and ſhould be very unwilling to 
underſtand in their worſt ſenſe. ..) He aſſerts, 
that God bas not eftabhſhed particular Provi- 
? E 3 dences 


. 

e os particular nations, much leſs fer 
particular men . . . he infinuates, that to ſup- 
poſe frequent Aegi would be to think 
the phyſical and moral ſijſtems lite the bungling 
works and imperfect inſtitutions of men... that 
particular Providences overturn the natural 
order of things ; would be ſirittly ſo many mi- 
racles, and ſeem contrary to what Infinite Wi 4 
dom has eſtabliſhed, 

In ſhort, this great man does not ſeem to 
have thought clearly on this ſubject; and 
I cannot but ſuſpect, that he had ſome 
other notion of particular providences in his 
head, than what the world has hitherto un- 
derſtood by this expreſſion; viz. a care of, 
and regard to, not only the courſe of nature 
in general, but each man in particular ; not 
indeed rewarding or puniſhing him imme- 
diately for his good and ill ations, tho' this 
may ſometimes be done, but protecting, de- 
fending, aſſiſting, and bleſſing him. This 
is the ſole and ſure ground of all depen- 
dence, worſhip, and duty to him, and of 
all comfort and ſteadineſs within ourſelves. 
And if any thing elſe be meant, the expreſ- 
ſion is unguarded and miſapplied. But if 
this be meant, all that is ſaid above, and in 
his Lordſhip's whole book againſt it, is 

mere 


| | (55) | 
mere declamation . . . There can be no dif- 
ficulty in determining between theſe two 
accounts. The one 1s clear and cogent: 
The other is all over obſcure and intricate, 

We cannot indeed hope to explain the 
manner, how the Supreme Being acts; or 
anſwer all the numberleſs queſtions which 
may be aſked on this ſubject by vain and 


idle perſons. Second cauſes undoubtedly 
are uſed. But theſe ſhould not exclude, 


ſhould not fail to lead our thoughts up to 


the firſt. The Infinite Perfection of God's 


ways and works above ours, and our in- 
capacity to meaſure them, is obſerved by his 
Lordſhip, i 
4. There are a few errors more, couched 
in the extracts immediately foregoing, 
which it may be proper juſt to point out, 
and which may not be directly reducible to 
any of the particulars mentioned... This au- 
thor thinks, tender and hearty concern for the 
happineſs of men, firange words to be applied 
to the Supreme Being. It is ſtrange to me, 
that any exception ſhould be taken againſt 
them. They mean no more than very 
great pity, affection, and deſire of our 
good. We do not intend by this to aſcribe 
paſſions to God. We do not pretend te 
10 E 4 expreſs 


' 
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expreſs or conceive how any of his attri- 
butes belong to him. But the effects of 
his love and goodneſs we daily ſee and feel. 
We have no way to declare our ſenſe of 
this, but by terms very inadequate, and 
borrowed from our ſentiments and dealings 
with each other. And if we knew any that 
were {till ſtronger, they would be ſtill more 


ſtrictly applicable. Men are ſaid to be fond 
of acceſs to the Supreme Being. Nothing flat- 


ters humanity ſo much. I hope this is not a 
ſneer, tho' I fear it looks like one, Prayer 
is certainly one of the higheſt privileges, as 


well as one of the greateſt comforts, which 


belong to us; and it were to be wiſhed, that 
men were much more ſenſible of it, than 
they are. There would be more virtne, 
and more happineſs, in the world, than 


we find at preſent. But indeed, the gene- 
rality are too backward to this duty .. Na- 


tural religion, with regard to God, is much 
contracted and narrowed, when it is made 
to conſiſt only in the Age of an All-per- 
Fett ſelf-exiſtent Creator of infinite power and 


Wwi/dom—1 cannot aſſent to the noble author, 


when he aflerts, that demonſtration alone, not 
even univerſal tradition, is the ſole proof of 
the being of God. I ſhould be ſorry to build 

. - On 


(*57) 
on — which are not ſtrictly conclu- 
five. Nor indeed in the preſent caſe can 
there be any occaſion to produce theſe, as 
this great truth is capable of ſuch as are un- 


— 


anſwerable. But neither can I ſee any reaſon 


to diſcard any proof of it, which will bear 
examination, As different ways of reaſon- 
ing may be adapted to different perſons; 


ſo univerſal tradition may touch and affect 


ſome, whom demonſtration could not. In 
a word, tradition, when it is as early and as 
univerſal, as it is in the matter before us, 


muſt be ſatisfactory to every fair enquirer. 


There is no way of accounting for it, but by 


ſuppoſing it to be founded in reaſon and 
truth. © Omnium conſenſus naturæ vox.” 
This will receive confirmation from what 
this author himſelf has told us, Vol. II. p. 
227, Opinions fluctuate perpetually : 
«when one of them alone can be true, a 
c thouſand, that ſtand in direct oppoſi- 
* tion to one another, are entertained. 
% While they laſt, they are unſteady; time 
and experience explode them often; and 
e when they return into uſe again, they are 
“ ſeldom exactly the ſame. Principles of 


te real knowlege are fixed and uniform: 
time and experience confirm them. 
cc They 
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They cannot be exploded ; they may be 
* unknown, or they may be forgot, but 
«<< when perceived, are perceived by every 
e mind alike.” The immediate conſequence 
from hence is, that univerſal concurrence 
: in belief among all nations of the world, 
ſuch as there is for the Being of God, which 
never was unknown and much leſs exploded, 
; muſt have a juſt weight and influence on'the 
1 mind, and be conſidered as a principle of 
1 real knowlege. | 


| HEAD thefifth. This relates to that great 
= article of all religion, future rewards and 
puniſhments. The poſſibility and the wiſ- 
dom of this to enforce morality and. piety 
i, is owned. Secret thoughts are ſaid to be thus 
1 affefted. Eternal puniſhments are allowed 
to be the ſanction religion. There may be, 
] preſume hereafter, a manner of knowing, 
wbich wwe cannot now conceive, | A future ſtate 
was eſtabliſhed long before we: bave any light 
into antiquity ;' owing to a natural defire of 
exiftence ; could not fail to encourage virtue, 
and reſtrain vice; refts on the authority of 
revelation ; reaſon can have no objettion againſt 
it. No doctrines were more inculcated. We 
Wiſh to be immortal. The contrary is very 
uncemfortable. Capital puniſhments are not 
inflicted 


CA: 

inflicted to reform offenders. The greateſt 

terrors of puniſhment owned to be — 

neceſſary. ; 
The purport of all theſe conceſſions i — 

that this doctrine is natural, uſeful, 

ſirable, unexceptionable, and therefore ok 


This is the concluſion, which I think may, - - 


and ought to be drawn. Revelation con- 
firms here the defires of nature, and the 
dictates of reaſon. Let us now ſee, what 
the noble writer has in other places ad- 
vanced, which may affect ſo early, fo ge- 
neral, and ſo neceſſary an opinion. 


The ancient lawgivers not much in earneſt Vol. I. 
about a doctrine, which they were extremely p. 307. 


ſolicitous to inculcate, of future rewards 
and puniſhments. 


This is a proper political Ing p. 308. 
The belief of future rewards and puniſh- Vol.IV. 


ments was owing to the pride of the human P- 206. 


heart. . . . A part of artificial theology. p. 211. 
To * taught to fear an angry God 1s P. 217. 


mentioned as an error. 


The diſpenſations of Providence; in the p. 311. 


diſtributions of good and evil, ſtand in no 
need of any hypotheſis to juſtify them; 
and if they did, that of a future ſtate of 

rewards 


( bo ) 
a and puniſhments would be inſolfic 
cient. 

p.348. A future ſtate cannot be amen by 
reaſon; it is not in the nature of it capable 
of demonſtration, and no one ever returned 
that irremeable way, to give us an aſſurance 

vol. IV. of the fact. It was therefore originally an hy- 


p. 214. Potheſis; and it may then be a vulgar error. 
p.351. If they admitted a future ſtate, they, 


Tully in particular, laughed at the old wo- 
men's tales of hell and the furies. 
p- 354. God fuppoſed thus to correct his oſt 


plan. 
p- 378. In vain will they anne; to perſuade, 


that the conditions of humanity are imper- 
fections in the ſyſtem ; and that in the works 
of God, as in thoſe of men, whatever falls 
ſhort of the idea of the workman, or is not 
proportioned to the value of the materials 
he prepares in one eſſay, may be rectified 
in another inſtance. 

p- 38 5. The ſeeming imperfection (ven l al) 
of the parts, n to the real die 

of the whole. 

p- 397. That we ſhould return to the ee 
whence we came, to the dirt under our 
feet, does not ſeem any indignity offered to 
our — ſince it is common to all the 

animal 


( 62 ) 
animal kind : and he, who — . 
it as ſuch, does not ſeem to have been ſet, 


by his reaſoning faculties, ſo far above them 
in life, as to deſerve not to be e wth 
them at death.. / | 
If Chriſtians do not phos: thes health Vol. V. 
and the advantages of fortune conſtitute hap- P- 13- 
pineſs ſolely, they aſſume that it is conſti- 
tuted principally by theſe; ſince on the 
want, which good men have ſometimes of 
theſe, they accuſe God of injuſtice. They 
pretend to 525 an account between God 
and man, &. 
Eternal torments — with any b. 139. 
notions of juſtictce. 
Future rewards and — cannot p- 15 1. 
be ſanctions of the law of nature, becauſe 
not known to the old world, nor to Moſes. 
When and wherever known, it was plainly p. 1 53. 
of human, not of Divine, authority. 
_ = + puniſhed to no end at all, when p. 157. 
this ſyſtem was at an end, with incon- 
ceivable and eternal torments. 
| Moſes did not believe the — P-355- 
the ſoul, nor the rewards and — 
of another i . he tay woe”: 


THUS. 


( 62 ) 


THUS this great man thought proper to 


talk againft an article, which he cannot 
but own to be agreeable to nature, ſervice- 
able to virtue, and uſeful to ſociety ; and 
the firm belief of which has been to good 
men their great ſupport and comfort in this 
fcene of uncertainty, temptation, and trial. 


He can here calmly mention the being 


levelled with the brutes at death, as no indig- 
nity to our nature; tho in other places he 


pleads for our being far raiſed above them, 


and born to higher things than they. Tis 
hard to imagine, that any one can write or 
read this, without ſome generous indigna- 


tion. Nor can we believe it, without of- 


fering violence to ourſelves ; and forgetting, 
if not ſuppreſſing, our inextinguiſhable de- 
ſires of exiſtence; our ardent and noble 
aſpirings after truth and happineſs, which 
cannot be anſwered here; and our being 
endued with reaſon, and liberty, and na- 
tural conſcience; all which evidently look 
forwards towards another ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, much more univerſal and 
exact, than any appear in this life. Alf 
which ſhews this doctrine to be more than- 
a political expedient, or human invention, 
and that it is, if I may ſo fay, rooted in the 
| * 
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heart itſelf ; and if it was owing 10 pride, 
this pride is natural and laudable, which 
ought never to be checked, but always to 
be encouraged, as leading to all manner we 
wiſe and good actions. 

. Ieis ſurpriſing to find Lord Bolingbroke 
affecting, that the ancient law-givers were 


nof much in earneſt about a dbctrine, which - © 


he owns they were extremely ſolicitous to in- 
culcate. Could they ſhew their ſincerity 
more ſtrongly than by this ſolicitude ? How 
ade nb artn anne n 

3. If we can judge at all from the relations 
and fitnefles of things, we muſt conclude 
that ſinners are liable to puniſhment ; and 
in ſome caſes, juſtice may even require 
them to be puniſhed. In all ſuch; a diſ- 
pleaſure or anger againſt ſin muſt be ſup- 
poſed, which at the ſame time needs not be 
confounded with rage, or fury, or defire of 
vengeance againſt the offender. - Sometimes 
this anger may be neceſſary to reform him- 
ſelf + ſometimes to diſcourage others : ſome- 
times to cut off hurtful members of ſociety. 
Theſe ends of puniſhment the noble author 
allows. And how then could he mention 
it, as an error, to fear an angry God? When 
the Dine Being * any wickedneſs, he 


muſt 
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muſt ſee it with diſpleaſure. We attribute 
this to him, as we aſcribe love, or joy, or 
any other of the affections; removing all 
degree of weakneſs and imperfection, and 
making uſe of the beſt ideas and ways of 
ſpeaking, which we haye or can have, not 
pretending they are ſtrictly equal and juſt. 


Vol. V. I know this writer declares againſt knowzng. 
p- 168. the divine attributes by analogy, as not knows 


ing them at all. But ſomething of this 
kind muſt here take place, or we muſt. 
leave off to ſpeak or think of God at all 
ſince we can no more reflect upon him, 


than ſee him, as he is z and ſince all our 


ideas muſt be borrowed from what we ſee, 
or are conſcious of, If then our feat. is 
given us to any purpoſe, it muſt riſe in pro- 
portion to the danger we are in; and this 
in proportion to the power we offend and 
provoke. To dread then the anger of an 
Almighty Governor of the world, and to 
endeavour to reconcile him to ourſelves, is 


in the higheſt degree neceſſary. It is na- 


tural, rational, and really a virtue in us. 


And tho' it may ſometimes. have led the 


way to ſuperſtition; yet the want of it ar- 
hat is worſe, either abſolute unbe- 


lief, or inexcuſcable * and ſtupidity. 


This 
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This muſt ſuppoſe, either that God takes 
no notice at all of our wilful - violations of 
his holy laws, or regards'them with indif- 
ference, or that we may be reaſonably un- 
concerned at his threatened and impending 
puniſhments. All which is abſurd, and 
quite inconſiſtent with what his n 
has allowed above. 

4. With regard to 2 ae ; 
the caſe is ſomewhat different. This point 
muſt reſt on the authority of the goſpel. 
Our author owns, that they are the ſanction 
of religion. And if ſo, I would hope, they 
are not inconſiſient with any notions of juſtice. 
At leaſt we haye here-no argument to prove 
them ſo; and the diſpute. reſts where it 
did. He has precluded himſelf from one 
argument taken from reformations being the 
ſole end of puniſhment, by aſſigning two 
other reaſons of ſuch as are extreme; ei- 
ther or. both of which may, for ought we 
know, prevail in the diſpenſation here ob- 
jected againſt. - The eternal puniſhment of 
wicked men, far from being to no end at all, 
may be a ſtanding perpetual terror to other 
creatures. And the ſociety of the good and 
faithful may be thus Os unmired and 
maten. 
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5. The mixture of the good and evil, 


which is ſeen and felt in the world, has 
been always lamented ; and from hence an 
argument has been drawn for another ſtate 
of things, where preſent diſorders will be 
rectified and ſettled. This the noble au- 
thor very largely declaims againſt. He de- 
nĩes both the principle and the concluſion. 
He conſiders the repreſentation as charging 


God impiouſly with want of juſtice and 


goodneſs: And he contends, that a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments would be 
inſufficient to ſolve the difficulty, and juſtify 
the ſuppoſed wrong diſtributions of good 
and evil... As I am not writing a profeſſed 
anſwer to theſe works, I ſhall not pretend 
to confider the ſeveral parts of this reaſon- 
ing fully and particularly. A very few 
ſtrictures will be ſafficient to my purpoſe. 


That there are inequalities in the Divine 


- diſpenſations here, is as clear as poſſible, 
Experience of all ages has ſhewn this in the 
ſtrongeſt light. When virtue is perſecuted, 


and vice triumphant, can we think this 


ſtate of things quite equal, or deſigned by a 


Juſt and Good God for the only or final one? 


Allow this world to be a place of trial and 
probation, in order to another, here will 
bs 
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be a ſufficient foundation and call for reſig- 
nation and duty, and a ſufficient vindica- 
tion of all the divine attributes. But on 
any other ſuppoſition, good men will have 
frequently little encouragement to continue 
in their integrity, and wicked men an inſuf- 
ficient check to their wickedneſs. The 
former may be conceived to ſuffer undeſer- 
vedly, and in the moſt eſſential reſpects, 
from the latter; and they may alſo ſuffer 
in their health and fortunes from other ac- 
cidents, much more than the latter do. 
Were this our only ſtate, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that God would have ordered things 
thus. 

By arguing in this n we do not 
aſſume, as we are ſaid to do, that bealth 
and fortune conflitute happineſs principally, 
nor do we accuſe God of injuſtice. We only 
plead, that good men muſt be deſigned by 
a Good God to be the happieſt ; that under 
a total want of health and fortune they can- 
not be ſo; that ſickneſs, pain, and miſery, will 
make them otherwiſe, and, if they have no 
future happineſs in view, will damp every 
proſpect and expectation which can riſe in 
their minds, and make them envy the hap- 
pier lot of the wicked, when theſe labour 
under no ſuch diſadvantages. Allow, that 
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(68) \ 
theſe too are upon the whole far from being 
happy. Yet ſo far as health and fortune are 
neceſſary to happineſs, they are on the ſup- 
poſition the happier of the two. And as to 
the inward poſture and frame of their 
minds, if we exclude the hopes and fears of 
future rewards and puniſhments, they will 
be both in this reſpec, I will not ſay exactly 
on a level, but, far more equal in their en- 
joyments than they are, if we admit thoſe 
hopes and fears. And as this frame of their 
minds will be moſt commonly a ſecret, 


| known to themſelves only, it cannot be ſup- 


poſed to reftrain others from any bad 
actions, or to incite them to good ones. 
Whereas eaſe, and plenty, and ſplendor 
will attract the eyes of men, and prove much 
ſtronger motives. And thus the moral go- 
vernment of God would appear defective; 
and his regard to the intereſts and credit of 
religion and virtue, as well to the good of 
thoſe who follow them, would want to be 
cleared up and juſtified. 

A future ſtate therefore muſt follow from 


the preſent diſpenſation of things. Nor is this 
to accuſe Heaven of injuſtice, but in reality 


to anſwer. this charge of Atheiſm, and to 
account for the ſeeming inequalities of Pro- 
vidence: 


6 69) 
vidence: as undoubtedly it will. For if 
there be a future ſtate, wherein full and 


' final juſtice will be done to every one, then 

religion would be ſufficiently ſupported, and 
impiety diſcouraged; good men amply re- 
warded for their faith and patience, and the 
incorrigible left to ſuffer the deſerved conſe- 
quences of their folly and obſtinacy. Then 


the whole plan of Providence will appear 


to be One, Great, and Glorious... A ſhort 
ſtate of trial preparatory to an endleſs ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments ; the calling 
men to judgment purſuant to the grants of 
reaſon, liberty, and choice; and dealing with 
them, as this author once owns we may 


piouſly believe, even with ſome regard to Vol. V. 
the uſe, e have made of their freewill p. 121. 


here.” 
So that thoſe en of our ir pn 
God to correct his firſt plan, or rectiſy his 


own works afterwards, are grounded on 


' miſtake, and can here have no place at all. 
Indeed I cannot ſee, how the conditions of 
humanity can be other than imperfectiont in 
the ſyſtem, if under theſe conditions we in- 
clude all our vices, with all theevils following 
them ; though the one are barely permitted 


_ God, and the others in the courſe and 
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order of things appointed to ſucceed. Theſe 


ſurely are imperfeRions in the ſyſtem, a 

it is at preſent, though not as it was origi- 
ginally formed. ... And till leſs can 1 
agree, that any moral imperfettion of the 
parts is neceſſary to the real perfection of 
the whole. Our fins are all ſtrictly chargeable 
on ourſelves, and not on our Maker. We 
have abuſed our talents, debaſed our na- 
ture, and thereby introduced much diforder 
and confufion into the world. But how 
can this be faid to conduce to the perfection 


of the whole? If it be meant, that this 


perfection required, that there ſhould be 
creatures of every rank and condition; ſurely 
we cannot think it neceſſary to this end, 
that ſome creatures ſhould be actually im- 
moral or ſinful; becauſe this would be im- 
piouſly to charge our vices on the Holy 
Author of our Being, and to make theſe 
neceſſary parts of our conſtitution. 

Before I diſmiſs this head, I would juſt 
take notice of what this author affirms, that 
Moſes did not believe the immortality of the 


ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, be- 


cauſe he taught neither. It may here be 
juſtly ſaid, that neither the premiſe, nor 
the concluſion is true. That our Lord 

collected 


oollected this doctrine in part from the 
books of Moſes, cannot be doubted. Nor 
has his inference ever, that I know, been 
denied. That the noble author allows of 
Chriſt's authority, will appear hereafter. We 
muſt therefore imagine, that this paſſage of 


the genuine goſpels eſcaped his memory, 
when he wrote this . . It is true, that the 


doctrine is not expreſsly mentioned, as the 


ſanction of the Moſaical law. The reaſon 
of this I ſhall not pretend to be poſitive in. 
What firſt occurs is, that the law being 
given to a ſociety of men, might ptoperly 
be content with temporal ſanctions; and 
that private perſons might have been left ei- 
ther to the concluſions of their own reaſon, 
or, in thoſe early times, to tradition, for a firm 
perſuaſion of the others . . However, it 
will not follow from the bare filence of 
Moſes, that he was ignorant of theſe. 
This is owned to have been an Egyptian 
doctrine before his time. Moſt probably 
therefore he was acquainted with it. But 
ſuppoſo him ignorant, neither can we collect 
from hence, that this cannot be the ſanctian 
of the law of nature. Nor will this necef- 
farily follow, though we ſhould grant the 
dofiine to be por fiifins 30008 iP War id. But 
| ugoog 00493256 this 
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this we need not. Indeed of the faith and 
opinions of the patriarchs, we have very 
ſhort accounts. From none of theſe how- 
ever can it be collected, that they were 
unacquainted with the doctrine. Rather 


from ſome of them we have very ſtrong 


proof of the contrary. And what the au- 


thor of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays of 
Abraham, &c. is very probable, and indeed 
convincing, that they acted with a view to 


another life . . . That u one has returned from 


the grave, is an objection which I am ſur- 
prized to find coming from this writer. 
The goſpels, which he allows, ſhew the 
contrary. Not but, ſhould we grant the 
fact, what would follow ? Is this ſort of 
proof neceſſary, after ſo many ſufficient 


"proofs have been vouchſafed? No true 


Theiſt, I thipk, can ad fo. 


1 


THE review of thefixth head will detain 


us very little. It allows, the moſt early 
diſtinction between good and evil demons, and 
the exiſtence of ſome intellectual creatures 
vaſtly ſuperior to ourſekves. The Scripture 
notion therefore of angels and devils, one 


would imagine, would meet with his Lord- 


-ſhip's concurrence... The principles here 


laid down make the accounts of theſe beings, 
which 


CREF- EA 
which revelation gives us, eaſy to be re- 
ceived. Thatevil demons ſhould defire and 
endeavour to do miſchief, ſhould have 
power, and be ſometimes permitted to do 
it, or not always reſtrained from it, is but 
ſuitable to their nature, and not hard to 
be believed: much leſs is it, that good De- 
mons ſhould be happily employed in acts of 
worſhip and obedience to their Creator, and 
in miniſtering” to us. 2; 2 

And yet it is certain, that his Lordſhip '* 
often very inconſiſtently talks againſt the 
Scripture accounts of "ow theſe. 


He ſpeaks againſt the diabolical poſſe Tons; Vol. I. 


though they are recorded in the goſpels, P- 150. 
and on the ſuppoſitions allowed, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for them. 

. . . . Abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a God ſo- Vol. I. 
verainly good, and at the ſame time Al- P+ 30. 
mighty and All-wiſe, ſuffers an inferior de- 
pendent being to deface his work in any 
ſort, and to make his other creatures both 
criminal and miſerable .. . to abuſe the reſt p. 31. 
without controul, and to draw them into 
crimes and revolts, for which he - puniſhes 
them afterwards, is the moſt injurious ac- 
cuſation that can be brought. . 
Revelation 
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(74) 


140. Revelation ſuppoſed capable of 2 | 
. and ſancifying wid imaginations about 
angels, Kc. 
Vol. IV. The goodneſs, and even the e of | 
P- 310. God lye juſt as much expoſed for ſuffering 
an inferior being, his creature, and a crea- 
ture in actual rebellion, to baffle.the deſigus 
it is aſſumed that he had, as they would lye, 
if theſe deſigns were acknowleged to haye 
been imperfecty executed by him. | 
P- 334. Superior natures muſt be affected in ſome 
degree or other by moral evil, ſince moral 
evil is the conſequence of error, as well as 
of diſorderly appetites and paſſions, and 
fince error is the conſequence of imperfect 
underſtanding. Leſs of this evil may pre- 
vail among them. 
Vol. V. Superior intelligent beings may be placed 


p- 89. in other planets. 


p. 9o. Yet the notion of angels in heaven, de- 
mons, or genii, is aſſumed. | 
P-114. The nobleſt creatures muſt be liable to 

ſome inconveniencics at leaſt, both phyſical 


and moral, | . 


NOW fi:ſt, Can it be more abſurd and 
injurious, more contrary to the goodneſs and 


— of God, to ſuffer the devil to tempt 
and 


ou ' way £m 


( y } 
cabin to their ruin, than to ſuffet 


wicked men to do the ſame by each other? 
And canthis be denied? Or, is the Supreme 
Being ſubject to any imputations on this ac · 
count? No more ſurely he ought to be an” 
the other, 'He has given us-reaſon and li- 


| berty to know and obey his law. ' Sufficient 


motives and ſanctions are ſet before us, to 
lead us to obedience, and to deter us from 
fin. If there were no temptations, there 
could be no trial of our fincerity, and little 
of no virtue. If we will - uſe our talents 
rightly, we need not fear the ſubtlety or 
power of our enemies. They were never let 
looſe againſt us without ſome cumtroul. Nei- 
ther are we without divine aid and affiſtance. 
If we yield to their devices, it muſt be our 
own fault, and we are juſtly liable to be 
puniſhed afterwards for it. Should this be 
called defacing God's work, which it may 
indeed in ſome meaſure ; yet it ought not 
to be called baffling bis deſigns ; ſince” his 
defign was to make probationary creatures 
happy, on the ſuppoſition and condition of 
their obedience ; and this deſign is wiſe 
and good, and cannot be baffled by all the 
powers of hell... It is mentioned, that the 
oY" isacreature in actual rebelhion, and there- 
fore 


(76) 
fore leſs likely to be ſuffered to betray us. But 
if he were not ſo, what inclination or will 
could he have to do it? No fear of our 


ſuffering from any of the faithful ſervants of 


God. 
2. I cannot conceive, why the notion of 
angels in heaven ſhould be more liable to 


exception, than ſuperior intelligent beings in 


other planets. Good demons, I apprehend, 


are no other than good angels. And if the 


word Genii conveys any ſuperſtitious mean- 
ing, it may be ſet aſide, being not a ſcrip- 
ture word. The only queſtion is, whe- 


ther it be not probable, that the ſuperior 


heaven, where God dwells in all the 
brightneſs of glory and majeſty, has its in- 
telligent inhabitants, as well as this earth, 
or any other. planet? With regard to the 
other planets, whatever we may conceive 
to be poſſible, we have not equal proba- 
bility of their being inhabited, as with re- 
gard to the heaven. And whoever pre- 
tends to believe the goſpels, muſt admit this 
laſt point as fully made known therein. 

3. That the very higheſt angels (for why 
ſhould there not be a gradation among 
them?) are the creatures of God Almighty, 
is certain: they muſt therefore fall infinitely 

. ſhort 
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( 77 ) | 
ſhort of Infinite Perfection. But we have 
no room to ſuppoſe them ſubject to phyfical 


or moral evil. Diſorderly appetites and paſ 
frons they have none. They may be, and 
we are taught that they are, ſecure from 
error and fin, though their anderſtanding is 
imper fect, and the whole circle of things 
knowable be out of their reach. What 
they are ien about, they hoy” . | 
truly. 


THE want, and FIG and ea 
of a revelation, are the points which conſtitute 
the ſeventh head. Here, inſpiration is al- 
lowed to be not inconceivable. Several moſt 
important doctrines are ſaid to reſt on the 


authority of revelation. A revelation auben- 


tic, conſiſtent with itſelf and with natural 
religion, to be received, and believed impli- 
citly. Its authority enforces morality. The 
beſt philoſophers unintelligible and inconſiſtent. 
The law of nature not univerſally known. We 
may err in our enquiries. Expiatory ſacri- 
fices ancient and univerſal. Plato declared 
the want of a Divine revelation. The heathen 
philoſophers could not reform mankind. Rea- 
ſon delivers men to revelation. A future ſlate, 
and the immortality of the ſoul, to be believed 
implicitly, becauſe revealed. Same Theifts 
| | rather 


(23) 
- rather hoped than believed this. No perfedl 
Virtue here, 4 8 0 an 


"SUCH. are ü nen of theſe axteatine 


And ſurely they deſerye well to be attended 


to. The conſequence muſt be an bumble 
opinion of ourſelves, and a thankfulneſs to 
our Creator for granting a revelation, which 
appears ſo very needful, not only to teach 


our duty, but to confirm and enforce it; 


and farther, to diſpel thoſe doubts and fears, 
which our imperfections and fins” would 
make us liable to, 


According to the method propoſed, we 


| are now to bring together ſome paſlages of 


a very different, nay contrary tendency. | 


Chriſtian inſpiration is much miſrepte 


Vol. II. ſented, and largely abuſed. See p. 155. 


Can he be leſs than mad, who boaſts a 
revelation ſuperadded to reaſon, to ſupply 
the defects of it, and who ſuperadds reaſon 
to revelation to ſupply the defects of this too 


p. 160, at the ſame time? | | 
| Mr. Locke affirms very untruly, that 


clear knowlege of duty was wanting to 


p. 256, mankind before the coming of Chriſt, | 


| Reaſon is able to propagate the know- 
lege of natural religion . . But men have 
. 5 imagined, 


* 
»# 3 
+, Le 
imagined, that they have found in the p.257. 
frailty of human nature, an apparent no- 
ceſlity of going further, &. . The reli- 
gion of nature ee eee oo 
reaſon 1 is unable to 
_  Jarring between civil wad! detigions aan 
vernment cannot be prevented, unleſs the p. 46. 
entire power of both remain in the fame 
hands, which may be done in natural reli- 
gion, but not when revealed ones are eſtab- 
liſhed. 
A religion given by Od is in ins own el III. 
nature invariable. 2:4 Þo 56. 

All men able alike to diſcover the lawof p. 384. 
nature.. All men do not diſcover it in- 
deed alike, though all men, even the moſt 
favage and ignorant, have, as I n 
ſome imperfect notions of it. 

The primeval law of nature is that Jo. P- 406. 
wherein all the laws, to which God has 
. his human creatures, are contained 

. . this immutable. 


[Natural rilighnce 8 perpetual ſtanding Nt 


Lt. 


velation. pe 
The law of nature is plain and propor- p. 26. 
tioned to the meaneſt underſtanding. 


There is no one moral virtue, which p. 165. 


has not been taught, explained, and proved, 
01 2 ä by 


(8) 
by the heathen. philoſophers, both 4 
ſionally and purpoſely. 


p. 178. Plato's inſinuations of the neceliity of a 


Divine Revelation no proof that Nn 

| knowlege was wanting. | 

p. 181. In natural theology, and in enn, the 
knowlege of the philoſophers was not de. 
ficient. 

p. 182. No doubt the philoſophers diſcovered 


the whole truth and the whole ſecret of 


divine religion. 
P- 27 5. Jo affirm, that natural and revealed re- 


ligion are alike unknown in any parts of 


the world, is to affirm an untruth, 
Vol. V. From the immutability of natural reli- 
p. 190. gion, it follows probably, that God has 


made no other revelation of himſelf ans of | 


his will to * 


LET me now be indulged in offering 
ſuch reflections as ariſe, on comparin g theſe 


paſſages together. 
1. I can ſee nothing, which in the leaſt 


approaches towards deſerving ſo harſh a 
cenſure as that of madneſs, in ſuppoſing 
reaſon and revelation, which are owned to 
be the tuo nobleſt gifts of God to man, joined 
and added to each other, to ſupply the de- 

fects 
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fects, to which they might both be otherwiſe 


ourſelves either to doubt and uncertainty, or 


(21 


ſubject. When conſidered in their con- 
nection, they conſtitute. the moſt certain 
criterion of truth, and the fulleſt. rule of 
duty. To divide or part them, is to expoſe 


to ſ ition and enthuſiaſm, In ſhort, 
they explain, aſcertain, and fulfil each other, 
Revelation may add not only its-autbority 
to enforce the laws of reaſon, but ſome doc 
trines and duties, which this could not diſ- 
cover. And reaſon, in her turn, may not 

only ſee the fitneſs of theſe doctrines and 
duties, but judge aright concerning the 
truth and meaning of the revelation, and 
apply in particular caſes and inſtances ſuch 
rules as are here left in general. Beſides, 
we may ſuppoſe a revelation given to add 
ſome particular injunction only; which yet 
muſt leaye whateyer reaſon before taught 
in full force ; this therefore not being ſuper- 
ſeded, may in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, be ſaid to 
ſupply the defects of the other.. And 
thus may theſe lend their mutual light and 
aſſiſtance, and enable each other effectually 


to anſwer their reſpective purpoſes: which, 


if they could not do, they would be ſo far 


defectiye. + Ai 
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( 32) 
2. If Lord Bolingbroke's account of the 
ancient philoſophers be true, as it is, that 
the he of them were often unintelligible, in- 
confiftent, and contradiftory .. . if the law of 
nature is not univerſally known . . . if reaſon 
it not given to all alike .... if in natural 
theology the knowlege of the philoſophers was 
confined to a very few general propoſitions 
. if a futureſlate and the immortality of the 


Joul were diſcovered by revelation . .. then it 


ſhould feem, that clear knowlege of duty muſt 


have been wanting to mankind before the com- 


ing of Chrift ; as before this, the common 


| people could neither attam to it by any 


enquiries of their own, nor could their phi- 
loſophers ſufficiently inſtru them... then, 
all are not able alike to diſcover the Iaw of 
nature. In ſhort, all that follows about the 
clearneſs and ſufficiency of this law, and of 
the extenſive knowlege of the ph iloſophers, 
cannot be true; and indeed ĩt is contrary to 
fact, as well as to the 22 before 
made. 

3. Suppoſing reaſon capable of diſcovering 
natural religion in all it's branches, it is ſtill 
incapable of propagating it. The weak and 
ignorant, according to the noble author's 


account, have only Jome imperfett notions of 
it. 


(83) 
ite and the heathen philſophers he allows 


bad not ſufficient means of reforming mankind. 


A true revelation-is alſo owned to be the 
moſt proper to enforce morality and natural re- 
ligion ; it was given to do this by 4 ſuperior 
authority, which cannot be pretended to by 
any man to whom it has not been giyen. 80 
that we have here another very conſiderable 


conceſſion, in favour of the uſefulneſs and 


need of revelation. "\ 

4. Men have imagined; that they have 
foundin the frailty of human nature an appa- 
rent nece//ity f going further, &c. I ſuppoſe 
his Lordſhip means, of accepting a revela- 
tion, that makes thoſe proviſions againſt 
this frailty, which natural religion does not. 
If this be all, ſurely they are no way to be 
blamed. It would be both ingrateful and 
injurious to act otherwiſe. For can it be de- 
nied, that our nature is weak and frail ? 
However this came originally, is the fact 
diſputable ? And when any help of any ſort 
is wanted, ſhould we.not be pleaſed to find 
it reached out to us, and thankfully receive 
it? If po perfect virtue is to be found among 
the ſons of men, if we are all offenders againſt 
the law of nature ; do we not evidently 
need aſſiſtance to ſtrengthen us, as well as 
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ſome ſure method of atonement and tecon- 
eiliation, more than this law contains or 
reaches ? By this all finners are condemned. 
Is there not then an apparent neceyity of going 
farther, if we have any farther offers or 
promiſes, light or encouragement ? Are not 
theſe moſt expedient and defireable to per- 
ſons in our fitaation ? And do not the expi- 
| atory ſacrifices of the heathen world, at᷑- 
| | — to be moſt ancient and uni ber fel, 
and relied upon for this very end, ſhew this 
. to have been the general Tenſe of mankind ? 
Suppoſe theſe to have been at firſt invented 
by wen, though in all probability they were 
of Divine inſtitution ; ſtill they would never 
have been thought of, at leaſt they could 
not have acquired ſuch univerſal veneration, 
if the conſciouſneſs of human frailty and 
guilt had net led men to look beyond chem 
ſelves for help and comfort. 
5. The next error, which requires a re- 
mark, is, that the religion of nature tells ws no- 
thing, aubicb our reaſon is unable to comprehend. 
I ſtand amazed. And is not God then part 
of what this religion tells us? And is not he 
incomprehenſible in his nature, His attri- 
butes, his providence, his works, and all 
his ways? How ſhould finite meaſure infinite, 
18 
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(V5 ) | 
is his Lordfhip's own queſtian, and is irre- 
Conceileable with what is here advanced.” 80 
that a true theift muſt admit myſteries in ge- 
mak which his on ſyſtem contains. 


6. It is no conſequence of the effabli/hment 
of revealed religion, that civil and religious 


government ſhould neceſſarily jar. If either of 
theſe arbitrarily aſſume powers, which do 
not belong to them, whether the religion be 
natural or revealed, this contention may be 
expected to follow ſuch encroachment. But 
while both will keep within their proper 
ſpheres, both will be helpful and ſervice- 
able to each other, and promote the good 
and: happineſs of the whole. Revealed reli- 
gion contributes to this; more than na- 
tural; and more when it is eſtabliſhed. 
than when it is not. This is our preſent 
caſe at preſent, fur er a wat ad 
frankful. 4 

F. I hall not refame the- debate thour 
the immutability of the Divine law, or of the 
law of nature; which is ſa acgurately ſtated, 
and ſo judiciaufly ſettled, by the preſent 


Biſhop of Briſtol. But how it 3s ſo much 


as probable from hence, that God has made 
in ather revelation of timſelf and of his will to 
bs: ah I cannot perceive. - - Admit that 
| G 3 the 


( 86*) 

the truths and laws of reaſon are quite inva- 
riable, and that their obligation never ceaſes 
or changes ; yet may not another manifeſt- 
ation of the Divine will be granted to ex- 
plain and teach them to the ignorant, and 
to perſons of mean capacities ; who, though 
unable to diſcover them, may be greatly in- 
tereſted in them ? May not a revelation 
ſtrengthen and enforce the obſervance of 
them by powerful ſanctions, and by a ſupe- 
rior authority? His Lordſhip has owned, 
that it was actually given for this purpoſe, 
and that nothing can ſeem fo proper. Here 
therefore he plainly oppoſes himſelf. Nay, 
unleſs the nature and circumſtances of men 
were always to continue the ſame, which 
certainly they do not, the religion of nature, 
however invariable, may become inſufficient 
alone; and new relations, fitneſſes, and duties 
may very wiſely and properly be diſcovered, 
and ſuperadded to it by the authority of God, 
which will then be equally binding upon 
the conſcience, and neceſſary to ſecure our 
comfort and welfare. This alſo the noble 
author admits to be poſſible, as appears un- 
der the thirteenth head. How then could 
he draw the concluſion we are here arguing 
againſt? . . Nay, if there be probably no 

| other 


687 
other revelation but what he calls the ſtand- 
ing one of nature, how could he ſpeak of 
natural reaſon, and ſupernatural revelation, 
as the two nobleft gifts of Gad to man? This 
and many other paſſages above extracted, 
mult ſuppoſe this laſt to be ſo far from an 
improbable thing, as to have actually been 
vouchſafed. Or, elſe we muſt fay, there 
1s neither truth nor meaning in them. 
8. We have ſeen, how Lord Bolingbroke 
acknowleges, that Plato infinuates in many ' 
places, the want or the neceſſity of a Divine re- 
ve lation to diſcover many truths of the laſt im- 
portance, which are there mentioned. This 
the friends of revelation have juſtly laid 
great ſtreſs upon. For if ſo great a man 
felt and owned the weakneſs of human 
reaſon, or his own, which was ſcarce infe- 
rior to any, in theſe particulars ;- ſurely it 
muſt be great folly and vanity to boaſt of 
its ſufficiency and perfection. It may not 
be always eaſy, now it is aſſiſted by reve- 
lation, to ſay how far it could go alone. 
But when it had no ſuch aſſiſtance, and is 
thus heard to complain for the want of it, 
we may be aſſured of its defects. This 
philoſopher, I know, frequently undergoes 
the ſevere laſh of our noble writer. And 
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"yet Vol. II. p. 379, it is confeſſed, that 
not only the notions of Plato and Sacrates 
ce concerning divine worſhip, but concern- 
<« ing the exiſtence of the Supreme Being, 
ce were much more conformable to right 
«« reaſon, than any of thoſe which pre- 
« vailed at that time.” And again, Vol. 
III. p. 110. Theiſm is faid to have been 
<« taught more purely, and religion made 
more intellectual, by philoſophers, Who 
refined on the groſs theology, like Pytha- 
<«« goras and Plato.“ - Surely then ſo great a 
man'deferves to be heard, and his teſtimony 
muſt have much weight on this occaſion. 
Lord Bolingbroke is however willing to 
allow it very little or none. He ſays, that 
this avs no proof, that neceſſary knowlege was 
wanting. So that the worſhip of God, expi-- 
ation for ſin, aſſurances of the future rewards 
and puniſhments which await us, and a ſyſtem 
of God's government in heaven and earth, muſt 
not be conſidered as neceſſary knowlege. 
But ſeriouſly, what articles can be of greater 
conſequence, or more cloſely connected 
with true religion and virtue, the peace of 
men's minds, or the intereſts and welfare of 
ſocieties? Is it poſſible, that theſe ſhould 
| ever be conſidered as points of mere curioſity 

| | or 


(8%) 
or amuſement, - which human pride wilt | 


— and preſumptuouſly employ itſelf 
in the ſearch of? No, in proportion as they 
are with- holden from us, or unknown, the 
mind muſt be in a ſtate of doubt and fear, 
of darkneſs and great uneaſineſs. How 
highly expedient then ia revelation to re- 
move all theſe, and to bring to light what 
was ſo much wanted to give encouragement 
and comfort? Wanted they undoubtedly 7 
were; unleſs we ſay, that Plato was in theſe 
things inferior to the other WES mag | 
And this would be to contradict the cha- 
rater which our Jaz noble Wen bas 
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from the eighth head. Here real miracles are 
awned to come from God; and therefore 
they muſt be looked upon, as the ſeals by 
which He ratifies and confirms the preten- 
ſions of any who would be thought to bring 
a meſſage from Him, and by which the 
authority and truth of any revealed articles 
or doctrines muſt be tried and manifeſted. 
And moral evidence, and human tg/timony, are 
very juſtly repreſented as the proper prog of 
ſuch paſt fas, as do nat imply a contradittion ; 
and therefore, we may 10 of paſt miracles; 

though 
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So we may have ſeen nothing of the 
ſame kind ourſelves, we diſcover nothing in 
our experience contradictory to them, and 
conſequently nothing to defeat the teſti- 
mony on which they ſtand. 


Let us now fee what his Lordſhip has 
advanced on the other ſide. IF: 
Vol. II. The force of traditionary revelation dimi- 
P-223- niſhes gradually, and ceaſes at Pans | 
gether. - | 
Miracles aeatenally wrought 184. 
ſome, and reported by others, are 18 90 
quate to univerſal conviction. 
Vol. V. Any change in the general laws of na- 
p- 30. ture would be a change of the ſyſtem, 
Theſe laws are invariable. | 


p- 264. 


THE reader, if he is at all attentive, 
cannot fail to obſerve the inconſiſtency of 
theſe aſſertions, with the former ones. If 
there are real miracles, there muſt be ſome 
temporary change or ſuſpenſion of the gene- 
ral laws and courſe of nature. And if they 
are operated by the power of God, and it is 
declared they can proceed from no other 
power, this makes ſuch change or ſuſpen- 
Hon credible; as there can be no difficulty 

in 
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in ſuppoſing the Author of Nature, who at 
firſt fixed all its laws, and in general ſup- 
ports and maintains. them, able, whenever 
he pleaſes, and inclined, whenever, ſome 
wiſe and great ends can be promoted thereby, 
nnen them, or to A 
trary to them.. Again, | 

_ theſe face imply e , in 
themſelves, or to any thing we ſee; the 
certainty of them is capable of being proved 
to us, though we never ſaw any inſtance of 
the ſame ourſelves. Here we cannot have 
the certainty of demonſtration, but muſt 
be content to receive them for true, on high 
probability, or moral certainty, i. e. on - the 
faith of human teſtimony, which is the only 
proper proof in the caſe. + If this be not de- 
fective, it may juſtly be thought convincing 
to all, who come to the knowlege of it: 
which quite overturns his Lordſhip's re- 
mark, that miracles occaſionally wrought be- 
fore ſome, and reported by others, are inade- 
quate to univerſal conviction. Few compa- 
ratively cannot be ſuppoſed eyc-witnefles of 
miracles. If believed then, they muſt be 
believed by the far greater part on report. 
This report may be ſufficiently juſt and full: 
and when it is ſo, the convictiam ought to 


be 
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be as univerſal as the Ipreading of it is. : 
com more, 

3. As ſuch —— of chels 
fats may be originally true, and may be 


known to be true; fo the memory of it 


may be preſerved in writing, and thus handed 
down to the moſt diſtant ages. And when 
it is ſo, and has long ſtood the teſt of time 
and enquiry, it will Mill give ſtrong and full 
ſatisfaction, and retain its firſt power of 
convincing. We have no more doubt of 


many things, which happened a thouſand 


years ago, than of others, which were 
tranſacted no longer ſince than fifty. Not 
is there any reaſon that we Thould. .. And 
this is a ſufficient anfwer to what the noble 
author ſays of tradjtionary revelation, that its 


force diminiſhes gradually, and ceaſes at laſt 


altogether, When mathematicians confider 
things according to the niceſt exactneſs, this 
may, for all that I know, in theory appear 
to be true. But when we come to practice, 
it is not ſo: or at leaſt, the niceneſs is 
not worth attending to. If the tradition be 
found and well continued, the weight ſup- 
poſed to be i ceptibly  withdrawin 

ifling £ N arded ; 955 
the tradition will 270 be four to aiiſeet 
its 
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jes feſt purpoſes; as the ſan does in the fire 
mament; though the particles, of which its 
light and heat is compoſed, are imagined 
to be continually waſting and leffened . . 
Weare not told wheribefotcedftratitictiary 
revelation ceaſes altogether, though it ſeerns 
to be a matter of the firſt conſequence to 
fix this period with exactneſs. In all pro- 


bability, if it be poſſible to be fixed, out 


thoughts would be carried down to ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance of time, that we ſhould 
ſee at once the abſurdity of the plea ; and 
own, that the traditions, on which we 
build any thing, have loſt nothing of their 
_ credibility, nor are liable to be deſtroyed, 


as long as we ſhall want them. In ſhort, . 
they rather are confirmed, and acquire 


ſame new force; as rivers grow larger, the 
farther they run . . . And here, we muſt not 


omit, that this is certainly the caſe of Chriſ- 


tianity ; the evidence of which increaſes by 


the accompliſhment of new prophecies from 


time to time. 


THE ninth head relates to the Canon of 
Sacred Scripture, Here it is not only aſ- 
ſerted in general, that the Bible is a book of 
authority and 70 be believed; but that &. 


Matthew's and St. John's Goſpels are true ; 
admitted 


| / 
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admitted by Lord Bolingbroke as ſuch on the 
teſtimony of the fathers and the council at Las- 
dicea; that tbe Epiſtles were writ before St 
Jobn died; that the Apocalypſe was received 
as the work of this Apoſtle ſome centuries 
before the year 360; and that the ſame ſpirit 
appears throughout the Old Teſtament : The 
conſequence of which muſt be, that there 
is no internal mark of inconſiſtency or con- 
tradition between the ſeveral books of it ; 
and that if there be no flaw in their exter- 
nal teſtimony, their pretenſions may claim 
credit. 

We muſt now turn to a very different 
account of things. 


Vol. I. | The authenticity of your Sacred Scrip- 
p- 182. ture, in the whole, and in every part of 
them . . . has not been yet proved. 
Vol. II. The hiſtory of the Jews falſified by both 
P-158. Jews and Chriſtians. 
p.185. The Chineſe books of as good authority 
and authenticity at leaſt as thoſe of the 
Jews. 
p. 270. A different proof of the authenticity and 
meaning of ſacred hiſtorians neceſſary, than 
of others. 


The 
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The ente of the Sacred Scripture p. 274. 
has ſuffered much diminution by length W248 <1 
time, and by other ways. 

The Apocalypſe probably wrote by Ce- p. 337. 
rinthus, or ſome other enthuſiaſt . .. . Per- Vol. III. 
haps the reveries of a mad judaizing Chriſ- p. 100. 
It is impoſſible to ſay when, or by whom, Vol. IT. 
the other books of the Old Teſtament, be- p. 361, 
fides the Pentatouck, were written, with 
the leaſt affurance...... All their facred 
writings were compiled after their captivity, 
and the canon of them was long in ſettling. 

Who St. Mark and St. Luke were, it is Vol. III. 
impoſſible to ſay with ſufficient aſſurance, p. 16. 
amidſt the fabulous or little authentic re- 
ports of Eccleſiaſtical writers. 

No council in the fourth century de- p- 163. 
ſerved more regard than that of Trent. 

We know neither why the Goſpels, the p- 2 50. 
Epiſtles, and the Apocalypſe we have, were 
retained, or rather inſerted in the canon, 
nor why thoſe we have not, were rejected. 
We are forced to be in this caſe abſolutely 
implicit: and yet in this caſe, if in any, 
we ought to have proof, that councils pro- 
ceeded with 1 integrity. 

The 
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Vol; V. The Sacred Scripture. of the Jews were 

P-249- loſt, more than once; and how they were 

recovered, the laſt time at leaſt, is un- 

known to us: nay whether they were re- 

covered at all, in a ſtrict ſenſe, may be, 

and has been, queſtioned by fore Chriſtians 

and Jews too. 

Vol, V. That the traditions contained in the books | 

p- 253. of the Pentateuch were compiled after 
Meſes's time, is not at all improbable. 

Groſs defects, and palpable falſehoods, 

in almoſt f of e e 

ture. 


p.367. 


THUS itis, that this great 'P afferts the 
authority of the Bible, and endeavours to place 


it out of reach of cauil. One can hardly 
conceive, what ſhould induce a perſon, who 


does not appear to have ſtudied diſguiſes, 
and was neither afraid, nor aſhamed, to 
write his ſentiments, to lay himſelf open to 
the charge of ſuch groſs inconſiſtence. For 
theſe extracts are diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe, which we before made and laid be- 
fore the reader. And they are likewiſe 
oppoſite to all truth and probability. 
I. We muſt obſerve, that when his Lord- 
ſhip lays; the Bible is lo be believed, the cir- 


cumſtances 
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b ene eee 
though it is 4mprobable or inconfiſtent ; and in 


internal progs of it are not to be confidered. 
To think that be is in carneſt here, ſeems 
impoſſible. And yet this is not the only 
paſſage of this kind to be met with in theſe 
volumes. Vol, IE! p. 225. The art of navi- 
gation. is ſaid to have decayed and roſe again, 
an opinion owned to be taken from obſcure 
Zraditien , . . . Vol. V. p. 126. The bypotheſis 
jut mentioned' I am willing to admit may be 
true, though it has no foundation in Sacred 
Scripture or reaſon, and is purely imaginary. 
. . Vol. V. p. 121; Some things may be ads 
mitted picufly, on the faith of a revelation, con- 
cerning which: ave can ſcarce attempt to reaſon 
without impiety , . How this writer recon- 
ciled theſe things to himſelf, or how he 
could pretend to be led by evidence, when 
he talked in this manner, is more than 1 
can ſay. His faith, could we imagine him 
to be ſerious, far outwent- that of rational 


Chriſtians. 

' 2. By dhe Bible Pappe Lord Bo- 

lingbroke underſtood the Scriptures of the 

Old and New Teſtament. If he allowed 

* 3 he muſt allow 
| their 
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their authenticity to have been proved... then 
the hiſtory of the Jews, as it is contained in 
theſe books, has not been fa//ied either by 
Jews or Chriſtzans . . . then the Sacred Scrip- 
tures are, I hope, free from 8725 N 
and palpable falſhoods. = 

3. It is ſomewhat n that 
the Chineſe books ſhould be ſaid to be f as 
good authority and authenticity at leaſt as thoſe 
of the Jews, when we know ſo very little of 
the former ; when very few or none un- 
derſtand any thing of their language; and 
when, but three pages afterwards, we are 
told, that from the Jeſuits alone we can have 
any tolerable information concerning them. . A 
ſet of people, who have no high character 
for exactneſs and veracity,” and who ought 
not, I think, to be put on a footing with 
the whole Jewiſh nation, however low our 
opinion of theſe may be, when they bear 
atteſtation to books, wherein their laws and 
religion were contained. 


4. I wiſh our noble author. had —— 
more explicit in telling us, wherein conſiſts 
the dr Herence of the proof of the authenticity 
and meaning of ſacred  hiftorians, and of 
others; and what that proof is, which in 
this caſe is Nee, and would be ſatiſ- 
factory. 
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factory. That our care and caution ought 
to riſe in proportion to the importance of 
the ſubject we are examining, is true. But 
it is true alſo, that we ought not to expect 
greater evidence than the ſubject will bear: 
if we do, we deſerve no ſatisfaction. As 
to the authenticity of writings, this muſt de- 
undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt. The tradition 
received by a whole nation, through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, without the leaſt diſſent 
or variation, in a matter about which it 
concerned them much not to be miſtaken 
in, muſt in this caſe have the very higheft 
weight. Better proof of the authenticity of 
any ancient hiſtory we cannot have. And 
this we have for that of the Old Teſtament. 
As to the New, the proof is as ſtrong as 
poſlible, and ſtronger than can be pleaded 
in favour of any other books ; as no others 
have been in ſo many hands, or have been 
ſo often quoted, tranſlated, and appealed 
to, from the very age in which they were 
wrote, through every intermediate century, 
and in every country in which they were 
known, to this very day. So that, if by 
the different proof required be meant 3 
greater number of atteſtations; we may 

H 2 truly 
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truly boaſt, that our ſacred writings can 
lay claim to it. But if any difference in 
the kind of proof be intended, this cannot 
be neceſſary, becauſe in 10 — courſe 
of things it is not poſſible. a 

Next, as to the meaning of gel bats 
biftoriam, what different proof of this can 
there be? The ways of coming at thetight 
ſenſe of authors; whether ſacred or profane, 
mult be alike”. , e Juſt knowlege of their 
language”. . a careful confideration of the 
Eontext... an accurate compariſon of pa- 
rallel es a due uſe of any other 
Helps which ry de proper, and in our 
reach; ſuch as conſultations of learned men, 
and learkbt books; which we may nfefully 
apply to, without yielding up our judgments 
to them univerſally and implicitly. . . Thefe 
methods are common to all writings. And 
If there are any peculiar to fuch as are ſa- 
cred, which may be requifite to underſtand 
theſe, they are an humility and docility of 
ſpirit, free from bad prejudices, open to 
coflviction, and willing to receive the truth 
; /abd prayer to God for his afffſtance in 
this matter.. But perhaps neither of theſe 
py Hffchehce in his Lordthip's view. 
0 . 
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g. The reader has my ſentiments already 
about the diminution of traditionary proof. 
Not can J fee that the authenticity of the Sa- 
tred Scriptures has fuſfered, in this reſpect, by | 
time or by any other way whatever. We are 
fufficiently apprized who the authors of the 
feveral books of the New Teftament were. 


If one or two were anciently doubted, this 


ſhews the care of thoſe early ages in a mat- 
ter of this conſequence ; and that they did 
not proceed raſhly or at random, nor admit 
books into the canon without enquiry or 


examination: and therefore when they did 
admit them, we have reaſon to receive. 


them; as we have to receive all ſuch, con- 
cerning which they had full aſſurance from 
the very firſt: What they rejected, they 
knew, were not the writings of the Apo- 
ſtles; and might ſee in them many things 
inconſiſtent with theſe, which therefore 


| ſhewed it impoſſible for them to be genuine. 


There is then no room to accuſe; or to ſuſ- 
peR, the primitive church of not proceed- 
ing with integrity in this matter. And in- 

deed, we have poſitive proof enough of this, 
when we remember the veneration they 
had for their Sacred Scriptures, the hazards 


* ran, and the torments they endured, 
H rather 
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rather. then yield theſe up, or betray or 

deny the doctrines contained in them. 
It may be difficult to be aſſured of every 
particular concerning St. Mark and St. Luke; 
though, that the one was a companion of 
St. Paul, and the other of St. Peter, is, I 
believe, univerſally allowed. But that dif- 

ficulty will not affe& the authenticity of 
their Goſpels. This reſts on the ſame bot- 
tom with St, Matthew's and St. John's; as 
indeed the Acts and all the Epiſtles do. 
And the noble author ſhould admit them 
all, or none, on the ſame teſtimony of the fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church, who not only 
bear this teſtimony ſeparately ; but aſſembled in 
4 council at Laodicea . made à canon of 
theſe. This, by the way, was a council in 
the fourth century. And as he thought pro- 
per to depend upon them in ſo weighty a 
point, I would hope this at leaſt muſt be 
excepted out of the general cenſure againſt 
the councils in this century, and deſerve 
more regard than that of Trent. Would his 
Lordſhip indeed admit the Goſpels on the 
teſtimony of the council of Trent? .. We 
have ſeen, how variouſly this great man 
thought of the Apocalypſe. ©» He aſcribed 
it to Cermmtbus, . 2 it has nothing of 
. Cerin- 
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Cerinthianiſm in it.. to fome other enthu- 
fiaſt, to ſome mad Judaiſing Cbriſtian. 
Strange, when he owned, that it had main- 
tained great credit in the Church, as the work 
of St. John, for ſome centuries before the 
year 360. This muſt carry it up near St. 
John's days, if not quite to them. Some 
centuries muſt be two at leaſt, and ſhould, 
in ſtrict propriety of language, mean three. 
And this will bring us to the middle of the 
firſt century. And the queſtion then will 
be, whether the Church in thoſe very early 
times, or Lord Bolingbroke at this diſtance 
from them, were the beſt judges concern- 
ing the author of this book ? 

6. And thus much for the authenticity 
and Canon of the New Teſtament. With 
regard to the Old, his Lordſhip has revived 
ſome cavils, and attacks it with vehemence. 
This muſt firſt reſt, as we have ſeen, on 
the care of the Jewiſh Church. And we 
may add, that the authenticity and divinity 
of it is allowed to be ſuppoſed by Chriſti- 
anity ; as it was certainly believed by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles. On this account there- 
fore, were there no other, it deſerves our reli- 
gious regard and reverence. Its original 
authority is thus confirmed and ratified 
| H 4 anew 
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ane. . . But we are told, that we cannos be 
aſſured of the authors of any books of it, beſides 
the Peritateuch. Will he then allow, that 

the Pentateuch was written by Moſes, and 

is genuine? I fear not, as he ſays, it is t 
at all improbable, that the traditions here 
contained, were compiled after Moſes's time 
This however will fall under our next 
head. Let us confine our thoughts at pre- 

8 ſent to the other books of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Many of the authors of theſe are 
well known. The names of the prophets 
ſtand in their reſpective writings. David, 

Samuel, and Solomon are univerſally al- 
lowed to have compoſed ſome works, which 

are aſcribed to them, Nor is there any 
good reaſon to ſet aſide, or to queſtion, this 
tradition. To ſay, that any of theſe writ- 
ings were compiled after the Jewiſh capti- 
vity, is talking at large, without proof or 
probability. Some others indeed were ſo; 
as Eſra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. 
But the two former of theſe bear their au- 
thor's names, and theſe very reſpectable 

names too. The laſt has not this advan- 


tage, nor a few other books. But this is 
no objection againſt their authority. They 
are doubtleſs as ancient as they pretend to 

| be. 
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be. And though we cannot be ee | 
affured of their true writers ; they, who 
firſt received them, might, and moſt pro- 
bably were. In a word, many other old 
books of great uſe lye under the ſame diffi- 
eulty, as men employed in en ſearches 
well know. 

7. But the Jewiſh re b fo 
fling. I ſee not how it could be otherwiſe. 
It could not be ſettled, before it was com- 
pleated. And a long ſeries of time paſſed, 
between the writing of the firſt book and 
the laſt. If it be meant, that Eſra, or 
whoever is ſuppoſed to have ſettled their 
canon, was a long time about it; neither 
does this appear to be fact; or if it were, 
appear to be in the leaſt to its diſcredit. 
Care, enquiry, and judgment were proper 
in ſuch a work. 

8. We are told, that the I Scriptures 
were loft more than once, and how they were 
laſt recovered, is unknown, or whether they 
were recovered at all, is doubted. Could in- 
deed this be made fully to appear, it might 
ſhake their credit : but it neither has, nor 
can. N or do I know, what the noble 
writer intended here to in unte or allude 
to. I ſee no reaſon to ſuſpect theſe re 
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of being forged ; nor can the time be aſ- 
ſigned, when it was poſſible to forge them, 
and palm them as genuine upon the Jewiſh 
nation, and in a few years after on the reſt 
of the world. Beſides the different ſtiles 
they are wrote in, according to the diffe- 
rent ſtations and educations of their authors» 
and the harmony and agreement between 
them all, leaves us no room to deny either 
their authenticity, or their truth, 


IT cannot be expected, that in theſe 
ſtrictures I ſhould enter into a fuller account 
of theſe things ; which indeed would be 
needleſs, as they have been ſhewn at large 
over and over, and may be found in many 
books already extant, by thoſe who chuſe 
to enquire into them. What I have farther 
to offer on this ſubject will come under the 
review of the tenth head, which is concern- 
ing Moſes, his hiſtory, and law, 

Here it is owned, that there was ſuch 4 
perſon as Moſes, the leader and legiſlator of 
the Jews ; that he proved bis miſſion by mi- 
racles, the leaft part of which were convin- 
cing ; that he made a ſcruple of teaching a fu- 
ture ſlate, becauſe it was not revealed to him; 
and therefore we muſt i imagine him to have. 


been amanof credit, and to be believed, when 
””. 
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he taught other points as what had been re- 
vealed to him; that the name, by which he 
deſcribes the Supreme Being, is ſublime and 
proper; we may add, more expreflive of 
his neceſſary exiſtence, and incommunicable 
perfections, than any which philoſophy, 
when moſt improved and refined, hath ever 
given; that moſt ſublime ideas of God are taught 
in other parts of the Old Teſtament ; that 
the traditions of the Pentateuch are very an- 
cient ; that the account there given of the 
longer lives of the firſt men is probable ; that 
the law of the Jeus was ſufficient to maintain 
peace and good order among themſelves; which 
I apprehend to be the end, and the perfec - 
tion, of all national laws; and that Chri/tia- 
nity is founded on Judaiſm, and the 7 on 
on the fall; ſo that this latter diſpenſation 
ſuppoſes and proves the truth of the other. 
Lay all theſe things together, and allow 
them their juſt weight, and you cannot, I 
think, have any low or contemptible notion 
of Moſes, or the writings aſcribed to him. 
A more honourable character of both can 
ſcarce. be given. And no one, who pre- 
tends to the name of a Chriſtian, can diſbe- 
lieve the truth, or renounce the authority, 
of this moſt ancient work ; though there 
may 


there would be, ſome difficulties in it, 
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may be, as it cannot but be expected that 


which at this time of day can hardly be 
cleared. Longinus, one of the beſt critics 
of heathen antiquity, bears a noble, and we 
may be ſure, a difintereſted, teſtimony, not 
only to the authenticity, but to the ſublimity 
and beauty of the account of the creation, 
'The relations, which follow this account, 
inſtruct us in ſeveral events of great and uni- 
verſal importance; which lead us not only 
to the belief and worſhip and obedience of 
the One True God, but to conſider the whole 
world as related together, and deſcended 
from one common parent. And laſtly, if 
we view Moſes only as a legiſlator, he de- 
ferves to be ranked among, nay to have pre- 
ference above, all the celebrated — 
of antiquity. 

How ſhall I now enter upon the m 
ſing taſk, which my method calls upon me to 
undertake; and ſet before the reader in one 
view the very different, the very ſhocl: ing, 
accounts of this great man, which Lord 
Bolingbroke has thought proper to give in 
the philoſophical eſſays? But this muſt be 
done, that we may form an impartial judg- 
ment. 


ä 
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. It' is ſaid, that the Aarcted ankam Vol. I. 
| writ agreeably to all the vulgar nhotions of p · 135. 
— —-— — 1. 
The Jews borrowed der asien def. 47: 
the Egyptians. | 
— procion 287; 
2s derived fem Gd, are ridiculed; - ; 
— —— cevtr p- 296. 


ſubüilt! in the figures of poetry. 8 
The Moſaic account is iuoonſiſtent p. 299 
with itſelf, as it ſtands in * we wag 


2 the name of Moſes. 
Among the per igen af Molaic inf p. 317. 
| Wen there was one, which could be 
charged neither on che Egyptian, nor any 
the moſt extravagant of theirs .. he brought 
the notions of the True God down to the 
low and groſs eonceptions of the multitude ;— - 
and expoſed the mee 
to their profanations. 
Odd is ſaid to have given birnſelf a name, p. A. 
a very magnificent one indeed, and ſuch a 
one as might denote the Supreme Being 
but ſtill a name, by which he was to be 
diſtinguiſhed as the tutelary God of Abra- 


bam, Uaac, N of one family E. 
"Hd 2 
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and then of one nation particularly, and al- 
mioſt excluſively of all others. | 

Val. U. . the creation not tobe rea 

p · 15 I. conciled to nature, reaſon, philoſophy, nor 

natural theology (for natural theology teaches 

às to think of God in a manner very oppo- 

ſite to the ideas, which Moſes gives us of 

the Supreme Being and of his nn? 
&c. 

p. 195. The chronglogy, founded on 25 genea- 

logies in the book of Geneſis, ſuppoſes the 

tradition of theſe revelations, by which God 

communicated himſelf to man, to have been 

preſerved ſo little a time after the deluge, 

that it gives a color to ſuppoſe all the na- 

tions of the world. — the One 

True God 21 

p. 198. Or totally ignorant of the 8 alle 

p. 206. The account of the rebellions of the 
Iſraelites in an age of miracles ne 
to be diſapproved. 

p · zog. Unexceptionable — 111. mira- 
cles, and certain traditions could never be 
ineffectual. 

p. 224. The immenſe duration of the ſyſterns of 
created beings. 

Vol.IV. In the hiſtory and law of Moſes, beaſts 

p- 5. as well as men, are repreſented and treated 

as 


the character of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, 
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as accountable creatures... At the hand of p- 6. 
every beaſt will I require, &c. Thou ſhalt” 
deſtroy even the beaſt, Deut. 13. In caſe of 
beſtiality the beaſt was alſo to be killed. 

The firſt principle of the Iſraelites policy p. Me 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, was infociability. + 

The judgments of his choſen people WereP- 166, 
often repugnant to the law of nature. | 

A ſpirit of injuſtice, which eſtabliſhed - 
one rule for themſelves, and another for 
every other perſon, ran through | all their * 
* — proceedings. 

God repreſented in the Ola Teſtament p. 1 * 
as approving and commanding the moſt abo- 
minable violations of the general laws of _ 
nature. 

The whole foſter of the law of Moſes, p. 13 of 
like the whole ſyſtem of his conduct, was 
founded on murder. See the thirteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. 

Moſes's miracles tended to the deſtruction p. * * 
of mankind. . . Moſes exerciſed, and com- 
manded the er of, a political power, 
the moſt tyrannical, the moſt contrary to 
the laws of nature,” and en e 
cileable to every ſentiment of humanity. 

God, according to Moſes, degraded to p. 151. 


* 


* — 


2 who 
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who anthorized, and even commanded, 

his miniſters expreſsly to pugith, without 

meaſure, without diſcernment, and with: 

out forms of juſtice. eee her 
Uuered. 

p.263. The account of the fall of nian is, in all 
it's circumſtances, abſolutely irreconcileable 
to every idea we can frame of wildam, juſ- 
tice, and goodneſs, to ſay. nothing of the 
dignity of the Supreme Being. | 

p-232. . They, who compiled. the, written law, | 
from Eſdras to Simon the juſt, had as little 
diſcernment in the choice of their materials, 
as they, who compiled the traditions of the 
oral law afterwards. 

Vol. V. The God of Moſes i is Partial, unjuſt, and 
P. 217. cruel, POT 

p. 244. Many — though fabulous, leave 
no reaſon to doubt, that arts and ſciences, 
and even barbarity, were carried from the 
weſt to the eaſt, as well as from the eaſt to 
the weſt, in ages quite unknown to us; 


which 15 2 to ſhake the authority of 

that particular hiſtory, wherein it is reported, 

that the world was xe-peopled from one a 

ſpot, and by one family, after an univerſal | 
| 2-1 deluge. | bara! | 0 


* 
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' The tradition of Noah's deluge isvouched p. 272; 

by no other authority thanthat of Moſes. . . 
And yet it is impoſſible to conceive, that 
the memory of ſuch a cataſtrophe ſhould _ 
have been known only by one people, and 
that not the moſt ancient neither, or being 
known to all, ſhould have been preſerved, ' 


only, in one corner of the earth. this 


tradition then liable to ſuſpicion. 

It is impoſſible to excuſe all the puerile, p.284. 
romantic, and abſurd circumſtances in 
Moſes's hiſtory of the creation, which no- 
thing could produce but the habit of deal- 


ing in trifling traditions, and a moſt pro- 


found ignorance. It is impoſſible to read - 
what he writ on this ſubject, without feel - 
ing contempt for him, as a e 
and horror as a divine. 
The ſun much older probably than our Vol. v. 


world. Es | p · 2 93. 


The legiſlator of the Jews included no p. 331. 
other than one ſolar mage in his idea of the 
univerſe. 

In the Pentateuch are ſuch evident marks p. 333 
of falſehood, as can be objected to no other | 
writings, except to profeſſed romances, nor | : | 
even always to them. 

Moſes's writings have no hiſtorical au- p. 338. 
thenticity, He was not cotemporary with 

I the 
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the creation of which he writes ... his 
hiſtory not received in the age ene 
following the publication of it. 
P- 339. Much of the hiſtory, and ſome . 
law, perhaps, contained in the writings 
aſcribed to Moſes, came down to thoſe who L 
quote them, by traditions of uncertain ori- 
ginal, though they were all alike aſcribed ll 
by the Jews, to the ſame legiſlato. i 
p. 340, If the Pentateuch was public before the 
time of David, it does not follow, that Mo- 
P- 341. ſes was the author of it .. time enough be- 
L tween them to make fabulous traditions paſs 
| for authentic hiſtory, 
P-343- The whole hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 
founded on incredible ancefotes, conſiſts ol: 
little elſe. | : 
p. 344. When week cf n 1 
dn authentic hiſtory, and quote Moſes as 
| ſolemnly as Don Quixote did Turpin, are, 
we much leſs mad than he was? When I 
fit down to read this hiſtory . . . I am ready 
to think myſelf tranſported into a ſort. of 
fairy land, where every thing is done by 
magic and inchantment. | 
P-350- - The Jews deſerve, on many accounts, | 
to be truſted the leaſt ... . it is improbable. 
their hiſtory ſhould have been written, and 


5 impoſſible 
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impoſſible that it ſhould have been preferred, 
with a ſtrict regard to truth. 

The law of the Jews produced a legal in- p. 357 ; 
juſtice and cruelty to others. 

Jacob's vow, Gen. 28. moſt impiouſly p. 358. 
intereſted and eraving. 

A perfect law would produce its effect p. 360. 
by a certain moral neceſſity reſulting from 
itſelf, 8 

No * ever operated ſo weak and ſo un- p. 361; 
certain an effect as the law of Moelſes did, 

This law has proved more ineffectual than 
any other. 

The moſt imperſect ſyſtem of human p. 362. 
laws would have been rendered effectual by 
the occaſional inneres which ee 
the Jewiſh. 63110? 

The ſame paſſages . in the 1 0 pro- p.364. 
phets may be taken in hiſtorical, myſtical, 
literal, and allegorical ſenſes , . . they, who 
writ them, knew ſo little what they writ, 
that they foretold ſome future, when they 
imagined they were relating ſome paſtevent, 

When this God proceeds to the creation p. 3693 
of man, he calls on other beings, we know 
not by the text how many, to co-operate 
with him, and to make man in his and their 


likeneſs, This ſeems to lay a foundation. 
4 YE for 


p.370. 


P. 372. 
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for Polytheiſm . . and is inconſiſtent with 
the Unity of the Godhead. 

Moſes is charged with teaching the crea- 
tion of light, owl the diſtinction between 
night and day, before the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars. 

God is made a principal actor with the 
ſerpent, and Adam, and Eve. 


— mw 


' COULD any one hee, that all this 
could ente from the fame hand, which 
wrote the paſſages we before extracted under 
this head ? If theſe are juſt and true, and 


nothing but truth could force any thing in 


favour of Moſes from one who. appears fo 
very averſe to him; they are alone a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to all this torrent of abuſe and 
cenſure ; which is for the moſt" part ablo- 
ſolutely unſupported by any evidence what- 
ever: And where there is really any room 
for doubt, ſufficient anſwers have been fre- 
quently given. Nor have theſe anſwers 
been invalidated by his Lordſhip, nor the 
objections received any addition of ſtrength 
from his pen. In ſhort, if there is any thing 
new in theſe paſſages, it is the ſpirit with 
which they are wrote, which may be thought 
to exceed every thing we have ſeen before; but 
which, it is hoped, will not in the opinion of 

any 


$8), 4 
any lover of impartiality or decency, be 
thought ſufficient to diſcredit the character 
of the oldeſt, and hitherto one of the moſt 
_ eſteemed writers in the world. | 
To animadvert on each of theſe articles 
at large, would run theſe papers out into too 
great a length. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
to be ſhort in my refle&ions upon them. 

1. Thefour firſt articles, though far from 
being fimilar, I ſhall diſmiſs underone num- 
ber ; as they are not of equal conſequence 
with thoſe that follow . . . Whoever ſaid, 
that the ſacred authors wwrit agreeably to all 
the vulgar notions of their ages and countries, 
went greatly too far. Theſe general words 
will include any errors about religion, which 
might be entertained ; as well as minuter 
miſtakes, which the ſtudy of natural philo- 
ſophy has ſince diſproved. Theſe latter they 
might fall into without hurting their cha- 
racer : as it was not their deſign, nor was 
it neceſſary for them, to teach right notions 
of philoſophy or aſtronomy. This my Lord 
owns of Moſes, and it is true of all the others, 

His Lordſhip very peremptorily aſſerts 
that the Jews borrowed their knowlege 
from the Egyptians. This is a difputed 
queſtion among learned men ; and unleſs 
an in ge dixit will decide it, it remains juſt 

1 where 
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where it was.. But ſlaves may be thought 


leſs likely to teach their maſters, than to be 
taught by them. Perhaps ſo : yet it ſhould 


be conſidered, that the Jews had not been 


always ſlaves ; that Joſeph in particular, to 
whom the Egyptians had been ſo much 
obliged, and who was fet over all the land, 
muſt have had great ſway and influence 


over them; that till ana: her king aroſe, who 
knew not, or remembered not, or regarded. 
not, the benefits they had received from 


him, it is moſt probable, 'that his family 
and relations were held in reverence and 


eſteem, and communicated ſome knowlege 


to the people, among whom they ſojourned. 


Moſes, it is true, was brought up in all the 
learning of the Egyptians. And yet it is not 


credible, that he learned his religion and 
law from them. They, who think the 
golden calf was taken fram one of their 
idols, can never think the ſyſtem, wherein 
all idolatry 1s ſo ſtrictly te hte borrowed 
from any thing he ſaw among them. There 
is then no reafon from hence to doubt the 
his truth of his own account, that he re- 
ceived his immediately from heaven. 

* Why ſhould Adam's original per febtions, 
as derived from God, be ridiculed? Suppoting 


him 


Ido not deny, that ſome of the inſtitutions in che Penta- 
tzuch were made in conformity with ſome ancient * 


Stang sea 


4 
him to be the firſt man, which nothing is ſaid 
to diſprove, the account givenof him appears 
highly probable. We muſt ſuppoſe him cre- 
ated, not indeed impeccable, which would 
have been inconfiſtent with his liberty, but 
in his full ſtrength both of body and mind... 
Whenitis ſaid, that tbe ſimplicity of true tbeiſin 
could never ſubjift in the figures of poetry, 1 ſup- 
poſe the poetical parts of the Old Teſtament . - 
are ſtruck at. And this would be to ex- 
clude a very great, and a very edifying, 
part of Scripture. But the obſervation is not 
true. Poetry has been thought the firſt and 
earlieſt way, in which religious inſtructions 
were conveyed. And thoſe paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament which our noble author 
owns to give moſt ſublime ideas of the 
«majeſty of the Supreme Being, which muſt 
in a great meaſure conſtitute true theiſm, 
are ſo many fine ſtrains of poetry. | 


But theſe might be innocent ones ; they might be borrowed 
from other nations as well as the Egyptians; they might be 
derived from the patriarchal times; as, to mention no more, 
circumciſion was. Nay, though we ſhould allow, that the 
parallel cuſtoms were originally Egyptian, yet, this will 
not render theſe inſtitutions at all ſuſpected. Why might 
not theſe be wiſe compliances, intended to ſerve ſome good 

end? As we know, that other things were wiſely appointed 
by Moſes, in oppoſition to the Egyptian ſuperſtitions ? And 
what one thing is there im the Jewiſh law common to any 
of theſe ? I know of none. 


R 
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2. Of the following articles, I ſhall only 
ſele& ſuch as have ſome appearance of argu- 
ment to ſupport them, For general abuſe 
and declamation, of which the greateſt part 
conſiſt, neither deſerve, nor need, nor in- 
deed will admit of, any anſwer . . . By the 
magnificent name, which his Lordſhip ac- 
knowleges might denote the Supreme Being, 1 
preſume he means, I AM THAT I am. But 
how then could he ſay, that this was a name, 
by wwhich God was to be diſtinguiſhed as the 
tutelary God of Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob, 
of one family firſt, and then of one nation par- 
ticularly, and almoſt excluſively of all others, 
Does not every one ſee apparent miſrepre- 
ſentation here, and this grounded on groſs 
inaccuracy ? That name moſt ſtrongly de- 
notes neceſſary exiſtence. But has this 
any relation to one family, more than to ano- 
ther? In the next verſe indeed he mentions 
| his being the God of their fathers, to whom 
his promiſe and covenant had been made ; 
and nothing could be more proper than this 
to give Moſes credence among the Iſraelites, | 
and to ſupport and encourage their ſpirits, | | 
then almoſt broken with the ſeverity of their 
bondage. But can this be fairly conſtrued 
as a declaration, that he was their God, I | 
will not ſay * but 1 in any degree, ex- | 


cluſ7 ay 


. 
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cluſtvely of all other people? It cannot, any 
farther, than as all others had in a-manner, 
as far as they could, excluded him by their 
idolatry and diſobedience. Nor can the 
ſame be collected from any other paſſage in 
the Pentateuch. In this God is always re- 
preſented as the Univerſal Creator, Lord, 
and Governor, .of the whole world; diſtin. 
guiſhed from all idols and local deities, and 
infinitely ſuperior in power and excellency 
to all that the heathen worſhipped, whe- 
ther in heaven, or in earth. Thus is He de- 
{cribed, even in thoſe paſſages, wherein his 
particular protection and bleſſing of the peo- 
ple of Iſrael is gratefully acknowleged : the 
ſongs of Moſes will afford inſtances of this. 
And it is farther obſervable, that neither 
is he conſidered in theſe, nor indeed in any 
other parts of Scripture, as the tutelary God 
of the Jews, in the ſame ſenſe, in which 
the heathen deities were reſpected as the 
guardians of any particular kingdoms. The 
piety, integrity and virtue of the Jews were 
the only conditions, on which they could 
ever expect his defence and favour, And 
whenever they ſwerved from theſe, they 
were forſaken by him, and given over into 
the hand. of their enemies. Whereas the 
tutelary Gods of other nations are repre- 
ſented 
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ſented as conſtantly and fondly eſpouſing 


their cauſe, without any regard to the good- . 


neſs of this, or of their characters. In a 
word, though God is ſtyled by Moſes the 
God of Abraham, &c. yet this no way de- 
grades him from his natural dignity. Al 
the families of the earth are at the ſame time 
ſaid to be in his view and thoughts, to be 


called and bieſed by him, when they ſhould 


return from their idolatries. 

3. The chronology of the book of Ge- 
neſis has its difficulties, as indeed all an- 
cient chronology has. Lord Bolingbroke 
obſerves, that it ſuppoſes the tradition of the 
Divine Revelations to have been preſerved ſo 
little a time after the deluge, that it gives a 
color to ſuppoſe all the world ignorant of the 
One True God, or totally ignorant of the deluge. 
This is exprefſed ſomewhat obſcurely. If 
T underſtand him right, his meaning is, that 
according to that chronology, it was but a 
little time after the deluge, that the world 
became idolatrous, and infenfible of ſo ſe- 
vere a judgment. And this, I ſuppoſe, in- 
tended to infinuate the improbability of this 
account, of the chronology, if not of the 
delnge itſelf . . . Now the book of Geneſis 
has no where, that I know, pointed out ex- 


actly the commencement of idolatry after 
5 the 
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the flood. And ualeſs we knew this, we 
are not ſure of the very foundation of the 
objection. There might have been an in- 
terval of time long enough ; gradually tdin- 
troduce errors and ſuperſtitions in religion. 
Gradually : For there is no occaſion, and 
it would be unnatural, to ſuppoſe a total 
defection taking place at once. 

If the worſhip of the Sun was, as moſt . 
learned men believe, the firſt kind of idola- 
try; it is not improbable, that they, who firſt 
practiſed this, might at the ſame time retain 
a belief of the One True God, and of the 
flood. The ſun might be conſidered as the 
moſt. glorious viſible emblem or image of the 
Deity, and no diſhonour might then be in- 
tended to God, by the honor paid to his 
Creature. I am not apologizing for this, 
which ſoon ended in groſs idolatry. Ho- 
ever, ſhould we ſuppoſe this fin to have be- 
gun in the days of Abraham, which is per- 
haps as early, perhaps much earlier than we 
ought to fix it ; yet this was above four hun- 
dred years after the flood. And when we 
conſider how ſoon the impreſſion of paſt 
mercies and judgments too, eſpecially of 
ſuch as were not-ſent to ourſelves, wears off ; 
we ſhall not, I think, be ſurprized, if in 
ſuch a courſe of years, the tradition even of 


n 
the deluge was not ſufficient to deter ſome 
men from idolatry; a vice, of which we have 
no accounts before the flood, and therefore 
which might not be ſuppoſed to have drawn 
this yengeance on the world: The hiſtory 
therefore of this may be very credible, and 
is not in the leaſt invalidated, nor even in 
appearance inconſiſtent, on account of what 
happened fo long after it. ; 
Nor will this tradition be weakened by 
what this noble author afterwards ſays againſt 
it. Indeed the ſtrength of prejudice cannot 
appear ſtronger, than when fabulous traditions 
of what is ſuppoſed to have happened in ages 
quite unknown, are ſet up to ſhake the authority 
of this Biſtory of Moſes. This is really oppo- 
fing error, allowed error, to truth, and groſs 
darkneſs tolight... But, the tradition of Noah's 
deluge i is vouched by no other authority, Rather, it 
is not related in all its awful circumſtances ſo 
fully by any ſubſequent writer. For learned 
men, laymen as well as divines, have found 
fome very ſtrong confirming traces of it in 
| heathen antiquity. So that it is not true, that 
the general memory of it was preſerved only in 
one corner of the earth. See the excellent 
Mr. Ray's Phiſio-Theological Diſcourſes. 
But might it not have been expected, 
that other writers ſhould have been more 
parti- 
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particular - on ſo intereſting a Cubjebt? 1 


anſwer, the authority of one plain hiſtory 
is not to be ſhaken by the bare ſilence of 
others; and much leſs by theſe not being 
equally circumſtantial. This would make 


the wildeſt work in the ſtudy of hiſtory, and 
leave us little or nothing to depend upon. It 


is not to be wondered at, that in a long 
- courſe of years error ſhould mix itſelf in tra- 


ditions of facts, and occaſion their being firſt 


diſbelieved and then forgot. To learn the 
truth of theſe, it is uſual to have recourſe to 
ſuch writers as lived neareſt the times when 
they happened. Moſes therefore, tho' we 


ſhould not inſiſt on the regard due to him as 


an inſpired writer, deſerves far more credit 
in this caſe, than any ſucceeding hiſtorians 


can claim; the eatlieſt of all heathen ones 


writing many centuries after him. 
4. Let us next conſider whether the ar- 

count of the rebellions of the Iſraelites in an age 
of miracles be improbable. - The noble au- 
thor thinks, that if theſe and the revelations 
were real, they muſt have been effef7ual ; 
that whereas a perfect law would produce its 
ect by a moral neceſſity reſulting from itſelf, 
and the moſt imperfett ſyſtem of human laws 
would have been rendered effeual by the occa- 
fonal miracles which ſupported the Jewifh, the 


law 
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law of Moſes has proved more ineffeftual than 
any other . . Now, for very many centuries 
this is not true. We own however the caſe 
was ſo at firſt. Long after the giving of the 
law, the nation of the Jews were very prone- 
to idolatry, Nay in the midſt of miracles, 
they on every occaſion murmured and were 
diſobedient; and even at the firſt, made them 
a molten calf. This is their great reproach. 
But it is unjuſt to reproach the law, or diſ- 
believe the miracles, on this account. This 
only ſhews, that the very ſtrongeſt proofs 
and evidences. will not always prevail over 
obſtinacy and unruly inclinations. While 


human liberty continues, men cannot be 


forced into conviction, or into duty: they 
may be guilty of the moſt abſurd and un- 
accountable conduct. There is no ſuch 
thing as any moral neceſſity refulting from any 
law, however perfect it be, to prevent this. 
We need, I think, no inſtances of this truth. 
Nor is the inſtance of the Jews the only 
one recorded, where miracles themſelves 
have been flighted. And though we may 
be apt to flatter ourſelves, that had we liyed 
in their days, we ſhould not have been par- 
takers with them in their iniquities; yet 
this is much more than we can be ſure of. 
We may now conſider them with the aſto- 


niſhment 
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niffinent and deteſtation they deſerve : but 


we are now out of the reach of the tempta· 
tions to them, and at a diſtance from thoſe 
evil cuſtoms which then prevailed. And if 
we reflect, how often we have fanned in 
direct contradiction to the cleareſt voice of 
reaſon and conſcience, we ſhall not, I pre- 
ſume, pronounce the perverſeneſs of the 
Jews to be incredible. 

5. The texts, which the noble author 
produces, do not repreſent beaſts as accounts. 
able creatures. In order to create in the 
mind the deepeſt. ſenſe, and the ſtrongeſt 
deteſtation, of the guilt of murder, idolatry, 
and beſtiality, the brutes, eſpecially when 
they have been inſtrumental, though wich- 
out guilt, in theſe vices, are ordered to be. 
killed : which law appears highly agree- 
able to nature. Thus alſo future accidents 
of the ſame horrid nature may be prevented ; 
and the guilty owners of ſuch cattle are in 
ſome meaſure puniſhed by the loſs of them. 
And what is there in this, which can deſerve 
ſo ſtrange a cenſure, or admit ſo violent an 
interpretation, as that above? 

6. Inſeciability, injuſtice, repugnance to the 
lau of nature, are charged upon the ſtatutes 
and judgments of the Jews. The law of . 
Moſes, like bis conduct, is ſaid to be founded 


7 we} 0 


on W His miracles tended to the. de. 
ftruttion of mankind. God, according to him, 


an unjuſt and cruel tyrant . . . It is impoſſible 
for any pious mind to read ſueh paſſages 
without horror. The fulleſt proof is but 
_ ſufficient to juſtify them. And yet all the 
proof, which has been vouchſafed us, is, 
that Moſes is repreſented as an inſtrument 


in God's hand of puniſhing the pride and 


blaſphemy of the Egyptians, of delivering 


the people of Iſrael from unjuſt and cruel ſer- 


vitude, and of propounding a law, wherein 
all idolatry was ſtrictly forbidden, and all 


idolaters to be puniſhed with death. If the 


miracles ſaid to have been worked by him 
were real, whether they were of a beneficial 
or of a punitive nature, (though they did not 
all tend to the deſtruction of mankind) they 
muſt be owned ſufficient evidences of his 
Divine commiſſion ; and if ſo, we may be 
very ſure that he neither did, nor com- 
manded, any thing, but what was juſt and 
right, though at this diſtance of time there 
ſhould be ſome parts of his laws which we 
cannot account for. They are in general a 
wiſe body of ſtatutes, contrived, as his Lord- 
ſhip could not help acknowleging, to main- 
tain peace and good order among the Jews 
themſelves, and to make them a religious 

and 
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d an happy people. What this illuſtrious 
writer calls inſociability, may more properly 
be termed, an avoiding all communion 
with the idolatrous and ſcandalouſly wicked 


nations round them ; and what he ſtyles 


cruelty, was in truth 50 other than in purſu- 


ance of the Divine orders denouncing the 
Divine vengeance on them. And if the 
giving ſuch orders were injuſtice or cruelty - 
in God, it will follow, that he cannot take 


vengeance on any guilty people. For ſurely 


he may do this, not only immediately by 
his own arm, but by the means and inſtru- 
mentality of any other people: : as we have 
all reaſon to think he frequently does. And 


though in the common courſe of Providence 


he does not give out his expreſs commands 


to this purpoſe, as he did to the Jews; yet 


this is no objection againſt theſe commands. 


In fine, not to dwell any longer on a point, 


which has been ſo well conſidered by the 
writers in defence of Chriſtianity, whoſe 
vindications are left totally untouched and 


in their full ſtrength by Lord Bolingbroke, 


we may and ought to regard the Canaanites, 
&c. as an example ſet up and held forth in 


terrorem to all nations in all times; that 
they may avoid ſuch idolatry and ſhocking 
immorality, and be encouraged to believe 


+ 
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in, and to ſerve the True God only. And 
thus will this part of ſacred hiſtory be ever 
profitable, and the deſign of recording and 
preſerving it fully anſwered. 

7. As to the fall of man, if we believe 
his Lordſhip, it is in all its circumſtances abſa- 
lutely irreconcileable to every idea we can frame 
of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, to ſay nothing 
of the dignity of the Supreme Being, But 
this is mere aſſertion without the leaſt proof. 
Nay the contrary is moſt apparent to any 
one, who ſeriouſly conſiders the Whole hi- 
ſtory, Nothing can be more credible, than 
that man was created upright; that he might 
be ſeduced from his duty by a wicked be- 
ing ſuperior i in power and ſubtlety. to him- 
ſelf; that he might thus expoſe himſelf, to. 
miſery; that God, though foreknowing that. 
he would fall, yet having created him free, 
but not impeccable, might permit him to 
do ſo; that God might pronounce a ſen- 
tence on him, and one ſtill ſeverer on his 
ſeducer; and laſtly, that he might leave 
ſome diſtant hopes of his reſtoration and re- 


covery. This is plainly the ſubſtance of 


the account. And though indeed God. is 


made a principal actor in it, yet his infinite 


wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, and dignity are 
well preſerved. And I am ſure many phæ- 
nomena, 


ed 
nomena, which we are to this hour wit- 
neſſes, nay conſcious, of, very much con- 
firm the truth of the hiſtory; which will 
not be ſet aſide by our ignorance, in one or 
two minuter articles. 2 
8. Lord Bolingbroke objects againſt the 


hiſtorical authenticity of Mofes's writings. He 
was not cotemporary with the creation of which 
be writes. And is no hiſtory then authentic, 
or true, which I ſuppoſed his Lordſhip 
meant here, but ſuch as are wrote by co- 
temporaries ? Grant that this circumſtance 
is an advantage in favour of an author: yet 
is there no way of coming at truth and cer- 
tainty of facts without being witneſs of 
them? Or was it poſfible for any man to be 
witneſs of the whole proceſs of the crea- 
tion, ſome part of which muſt have been, 
before he was himſelf created? Tradition 
might then ſufficiently convey many par- 
ticulars: and inſpiration might more eaſily 
inſtruct Moſes in the truth of the whole. 
This is the advantage he pretends to and 
claims: and this character muſt be proved 
to be falſe, before we can conclude, that 
he could not know the truth of what he 
wrote, 8. 
But it is ſaid farther, that his hiftory was 
not received in the age immediately following 
K 2 the 
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the publication of it. This, we may be ſare, 
is more than the noble writer could poſſibly 


know; and therefore, if ever any thing was, 


is ſaid at random. That the hiſtory and the 


law of Moſes is cited and alluded to by ſub- | 


ſequent authors of the ſame nation, is cer- 
tain. That a body of laws faid to be at- 


tended with, and confirmed by, ſuch ſtu- 


pendous and ſolemn miracles, ſhould in any 


age be invented and palmed upon the na- 
tion, as the work of their legiſlator z That 
traditions of an uncertain original ſhould be 
aſcribed to him; That the Jews ſhould ever 
have ſubmitted to ſo burthenſome an inſti- 


tution, which they appeared fo continually 


prone to ſwerve from, unleſs they had all 
reaſon to be ſatisfied of its Divine authority; 
are points too abſurd to be ſuppoſed, and 
indeed impoſſible ever to have happened. 
It was therefore unworthy of his Lordſhip's 


character thus to attack the authenticity of 


Moſes by ſuch aſſertions and ſuggeſtions, as 
would overthrow the authenticity of every an- 
cient author whatever. We may as well ſay, 
that there were never ſuch perſons as Moſes 
and David, as that the writings aſcribed to 
them were not their's; or that the Pentateuch, 
tho' public befere the time of David, ſhould be 


nothin g but fabulcus traditions compiled after 
Moles. 
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Moſes; Works ſo reſpectable in themſelves, 
and of ſuch mighty conſequence, could not 
have been falſly introduced; and whenever 
forged, the forgery muſt have 1 ap- 
peared. | 

Equally groundleſs is the parallel between 
the written and the oral law. No man, 
who has ever read both, can put theſe on a 
level. Could all the objections againſt the 
former be made good, they would not 
amount to the leaſt part of the ſhameful and 
abominable impoſſibilities of the latter. 
And therefore the materials from which 
theſe are ſuppoſed to have been compiled, 
could not be equally authentic. Not that 
there is any reaſon to imagine the written 
law ſo late compiled, as the time of Eſdras, 
if any thing elſe be meant, than the collect- 
ing together the books of the Old Teſtament, 
and forming them into one body or Canon 
of Scripture. 

9. I never could read that vow of Jacob, 
in his journey to Padan-Aram, after he had 
received the aſſurances and promiſes of God's 
protection and blefling in a night viſion, 
without being particularly affected with it; 
and am therefore ſurprized to find our noble 
Lord call it mo/t impiouſiy intereſted and crav- 
ing. Let it ſpeak for itſelf, © If God 

| K 3 « will 
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ce will be with me, and will keep me in 
« this way that I go, and will give me 
« bread to eat, and raiment to put on; ſo 
ce that I come again to my father's houſe in 
peace: then ſhall the Lord be my God, 
« and this ſtone which I have ſet for a pil- 
& lar, ſhall be God's houſe : And of all 
te that thou ſhalt give me, I will ſurely give 
« the tenth to thee.” Had this paſſage ap- 
peared in any heathen author, I am confi- 
dent it muſt have been admired. I can ſee 


nothing like impiety or avarice in it. On 


the contrary, dependance on the Divine 
Providence, contentedneſs, and reſolutions 
of conſecrating a part of his ſubſtance to the 
uſes of religion and charity, breathe through 
the whole. If any thing is ſtipulated for 
here, it is the common protection of Hea- 
ven, and the common neceſſaries of life. 


Jacob enters into an holy covenant with his 


Maker, in conſequence of the gracious pro- 
miſes he had juſt before received. He ex- 


preſſes no doubt of the truth of theſe pro- 


miſes, but thankfully accepts them. Learned 
men have obſerv'd, that the paſſage would 


have been better rendered, Sick God will 


be with me, &c, But ſhould it be granted, 
that there is ſomething conditional implied, 

yet ſurely no one, without very ſtrong pre- 
judices 
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judices about him, can ſee any thing impi- 
ouſly intereſted and craving. — 

10. The different ſenſes, in which ſome 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament may be taken, 
will create no difficulty, nor render either 
their authority, of their meaning, dubious. 
They may be conceived to be at the ſame 
time hiſtorical, and typical or prophetical, 
and to be true both in a literal and allego- 
rical ſenſe. Nay, on the ſuppoſition of in- 
ſpiration, it is very eaſy to imagine, that the 
Holy Spirit might ſometimes have more diſ- 
tant views than the penmen of Scripture. 
Points, which were no way neceffary for 
theſe toknow, might be of great conſequence 
to be foretold to future ages. And in ſuch 
a caſe, it would be very unfair to ſay, that 
the penmen did not know what they writ, 
though they were not made acquainted with 
the whole ſcheme of Providence; or the 
whole intendment and defign of their own 
predictions. I readily own, that we ſhould 
be cautious, how we indulge fancy or in- 
vention in aſſigning ſuch double ſenſes. But 
we are juſtified in doing ſo, when the event 
in the plaineſt and moſt ſtriking manner cor- 
reſponds with the words, ſo that it cannot 
but be thought originally aimed at in them 
+» or when theſe are ſo interpreted and ap- 
K 4 plied 
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plied by ſubſequent writers, whom we have 
reaſon to think inf] pired by the ſame ſpirit of 
truth, 

11. Let us make man are, we know, 
words, which have been differently under- 
ſtood. But they are not incon/ilent with the 
Unity of the Godhead, the truth of which is 
taught in almoſt every page of the Old Te- 
ſtament. Polytheiſm was, I believe, never 
before collected from them, or thought any 
eonſequence of them, Either by thoſe, who 
have applied them to the Perſons of the Tri- 
nity ; or by others, who conſider this, as 
an honourable phraſe and manner of ſpeak- 
ing. Neither of them ſuppoſe any creature 
to be here called upon. And indced, it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the aſſiſtance of 
creatures uſed in the formation of man, 
when all the other parts of the creation are 
1 as made by God only. 

The charge againſt Moſes as teaching 
Fs 8800 of light, and the diſtinction between 
night and day, before the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 


is an old one. Now, ſuppoſe that he did 
not here ſpeak with philoſophic accuracy, 
yet was it his deſign to teach philoſophy ? 
Was he any more obliged to do this, than 
to explain the Copermcan ſyſtem ? Could ſuch 
a defect be any reflection upon him as an 
hiſtorian 
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- hiſtorian or a deliverer of laws from God? 
No moſt certainly. We have heard Lord 
Bollingbroke ſuppoſing, that the Sun is pro- 
+ bably much older than our world; which ap- 
pears to break and diſſolve the general har- 
mony and connection of the ſyſtem, which 
was eſtabliſhed. at the beginning. Here then 
is an error much more unpardonable, than 
what we have been conſidering, ſuppoſing it _ 
to be one. And yet if the Volumes before 
me had contained nothing more inoffenſive, 
they had paſſed uncenſured. * 
However, it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether this account of Moſes be ſo much 
as an error in philoſophy. To prove it ſuch, 
it mult be proved, that no degree of light 
could poſſibly exiſt before, and out of, the ſun; 
it muſt be proved that the elemental fire, 
of which the ſun is compoſed, and to which 
the idea of light is annexed, could not be 
called forth and ſeparated from the univerſal 
darkneſs and confuſion of the chaos, and 
continue in that ſtate ſome time, before it 
was formed into the ſolar globe; it muſt be 
proved that there is any impropriety in de- 
ſcribing this as the firſt act of creation, and 
On the contrary, there are ſaid to be now viſible in the 


firmament large lucid ſpaces, which receive not their light 
from the ſun, or any ſtars. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 347. 


p. 390. or Jones's abridgment, p. 225. the 
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the ſun as produced afterwards...* And 
laſtly it muſt be proved, that there could be 
no meaſure of time but the ſun and moon 
that this darkneſs and light thus parted from 
each bther could not then conſtitute night 
and day, ſucceeding each other in the ſame 
ſpaces of time, as night and day now do, 
by the revolution of the earth on its own 
axis; and that Moſes could not without ab- 
ſurdity make uſe of the terms night and day 
on this occaſion, as other words are fre- 
quently uſed and applied to ſimilar things 
by way of anticipation .. And yet, I hum- 
bly apprehend, that none of theſe negatives 
can be proved. Such niceties we may not 
beable to reach: and therefore the autho- 
rity of Moſes will ſtand unimpeached. 


AND thus much for Moſes and his writ- 
ings. The-eleventh head relates to Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. And here his Divine 
and human natures, his unſpotted innocence, 
the excellence of his preaching, his miracks, 


his being ar leaſt the Meſiab foretold by the 


' *® Tt is remarkable, that Moſes deſcribes the production 
of graſs, herbs, and trees, on the third day. ereas the 
creation of the ſun was on the fourth. Hence an important 
concluſion follows, that the ſun was not, as many of the 
heathen thought it, the original cauſe of vegetation. And 
who can ſay, that this error, the parent of idolatry, might 
not be in the ſacred hiſtorian's thoughts, and be deſigned 
to be prevented by this account? 
* prophets, 
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prophets, his authority ſuperior to the natu- 
ral and Moſaical law, his ſending his diſcy- 
ples to all nations, who eſtabliſhed bis church 
among them, who wgrked miracles to prove 
their miſſion, all this Lord Bolingbroke ex- 
preſsly acknowleges. And even St. Paul's 
doctrine he owns agreeable to the laws of 
nature, and his goſpel in fundamentals the 
ſame as the other apoſtles. Would not any - 
one imagine from this account, that his 
Lordſhip Was perfectly ſound and orthodox 
in his belief concerning the perſon, the 
offices, the works of our Lord? What 
more could any Chriſtian have owned in fo 
ſhort a compaſs? Let me beg · the cloſeſt 
attention to theſe parts of the Eſſays, let 
them be allowed their full and juſt influ- 
ence on the mind ; and th can be no dan- 
ger from ſuch as the following. 


St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Vol. II. 
ſhews great cabaliſtical {kill about Melchi- p. 182. 
fedek, and grounds on ſuch forced alluſions 
as might paſs in the ſchool of Gamaliel, 


the leaſt conclufive reaſoning that was ever 
| heard out of it.. 


The Trinity not early reconciled to the p. 233. 
Unity of God. | 
Dr, 
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p.281. Dr. Barrow talking in a theological cant 
more worthy of Paul, than of a man like 
him, 

p. 306. A better ſyſtem of Ethics to be had he 
the heathen moraliſts, than from the Goſpels. 

p. 308. The ſublime and peculiarly Chriſtian pre- 
Fs neyer obſerved . : 

p. 309. little conſiſtent ih the law of na- 
— ; 

p- 310. Duties enjoined in the 9 on the 

mount by no means practicable in the ge- 
neral ſociety of mankind. 

p- 328. The Goſpel of Chriſt one thing, of St, 
Paul another, 

p- 330. Chriſt's Revelation not to be ſupplied by 
his Apoſtles, by Paul particularly. 

p- 331. Theſe additions, though made by the 
ſame authority, make a change in the cove- 
nant. 

p- 334. The intire plan of Divine wiſdom in the 
miſſion of Chriſt, and the redemption of 
man, not to be reduced to a coherent, in- 
telligible, and reaſonable N of doctrines 
and facts. 

p. 337. Paul the author of a new Goſpel, as he 
in effect ſays of himſelf. 

p. 341. The myſtery of calling the Gentiles in- 
conſiſtent with the declarations and Practice 
of Chriſt. 
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St. Paul a looſe paraphraſer, a cabaliſtical p. 346; 
commentator, as much at leaſt as any an- 
cient or modern Rabbin. . to father * 
artificial theology. ' 
Teach all nations, means A the Jews p 347: 
diſperſed in all nations. 
- Inſpiration ſufficient to keep St. Paul p. z 51. 
from falling into thoſe faults, want of order 
and perſpicuity,. into which none but the 
meaneſt of uninſpired. writers are apt to 
fall .. . His Goſpel, where it is intelligible, © 
is when abſurd, or profane or trifling. Wit- 
neſs paſſive obedience, and abſolute prede- 
ſtination . . and the woman 2 Bigg. 
her head d lan 
The Meſſiah el rather to reform Vol. II. 
and to graſt upon Judaiſm, than to abo- p. 376. 


liſh it. 
As the heathens took notions of media- p· 407. 


tion and interceſſion, ſo they took others of 
atonement and expiation, from the cha- 
racters of men, and of governments. | 

Paul was no diſciple . . . received nothing Vol. III. 
immediately from Chriſt. Pp. 16* 

St. Paul charged with impudence on ac- p. 28. 
count of his Revelations. 

Leſs than the whole would not ſatisfy the p. 60, 
Church: and St. Peter accuſes them accord- 


ingly of fraud and of lying to the Holy 
| Ghoſt; 
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Ghoſt ; becauſe: they had given no more 
than they could ſpare. 
p.938. St. Paul's extraordinary vocation known 
to none but himſelf. 
p- 146. Peter and Paul called inconſiſtent writers. 


p. 148. Two conſubſtantial perſons, as the Fa- 


ther and Son, cannot be intelligibly diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another; and it is of the 


utmoſt abſurdity to advance, that the ſame 


Perſon intercedes with himſelf. 
p. 149. The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity was 


never taught explicitly and poſitively by any 


Divine authority. 


PII. Various Scriptures. and traditions 1n aches! 
primitive ages depoſed againſt the Trinity. 


p. 155. It was impoſſible to ſhew, by any ſub- 
tlety of logic, that this doctrine was not 


polytheiſtical ; ſince the admiſſion of three, 


or three hundred Gods, is equally ſo. 

p. 160. The Nicene Council ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
e of 2048, of which only 3 18 were unani- 
mous in declaring the Divinity of Chriſt. 


p. 174. Abſolute predeſtination, though diſputed 
by ſome, is held in general to be orthodox. 


P- 221. Chriſt ſcarce ſhewed himſelf to the few, 

| who were ſaid to bare ſeen him, in ſuch a 
manner as they could know by it, certainly, 
that it was he whom they had ſeen . 


St. Paul deſerves nocredit, when he = AA . 


againſt 
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againſt the whole tenor of the Goſpels, that 

he and above five hundred brethren at once 
theſe events, the reſurreckien and aſcenſion; | 
paſſed in a very private manner. There 
were no witneſſes, properly called ſo, of 
his; reſurrection. There were few: of his 
aſcenſion. 


The Triniy and nary her rt pin 37Zs 


of Chriſtian faith firſt taught or determined 
ſeveral ages after the immediate diſciples — 
Chriſt were dead. 

1 dave ot le theological fin; ay 288; 
talk of imitating Gd. 
All the ends of matrimony anf wered by Vol. Iv. 
one man having, ſeveral wives. p. log. 


Though not ror woman's having ſe- p. 110. 
veral huſbands. 
A well- ordered n, cauſed a pro- p. . 
digious increaſe of people. 
Provides the moſt effectual means for the * 13. 
generation and education of children . 
Yet immediately after it is owned, that mo- 
nogamy will unite the care of both parents 
in breeding up ſubjects of the common- 
wealth. 
Without divorces, monogamy is an ab- p. 119. 
ſurd, unnatural, and cruel impoſition. 
Ill management of family affairs, or an p. 121. 
an | 
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reaſons ſurely for divorces. 

p. 125. Inceſtuous marriages not prohibited by 
the law of nature. 

p. 129. If natural law does not directly prohibit: 
conjunctions between parents and children, 
it does not permit them neither in ſo full a 
manner, as to give them that ſanction, which 

= other marriages called inceſtuous have. 

p. 171. Neither reaſon nor experience will lead 
us to enquire what propitiation God willy 
accept. | 

p. 268. Our ideas of moral attributes will lead us 

to think, that God would have been ſatiſ- 


\ ted more agreeably to his mercy and good- 


neſs, without any expiation, upon the re- 


pentance of the offenders, and more agree- 
ably to his juſtice, with any other expia- 
tion, rather than with that of his ſon. 


Vol. IV. The niceſt caſuiſt would be puzzled by 


P- 269. reconciling the notion of fitneſs, and the in- 
nocence and the death of Chriſt. I 
p. 273. But nothing in the reaſon of the thing, 


nor in the moſt ſuperſtitious of their preju- 


dices, could lead the heathens to imagine 
ſo much rigor in one God, as to exact that 
another ſhould be ſacrificed even by men, 
who meaned no expiation, and in whom it 
was a murder, not a ſacrifice; nor ſo much 

humility 


an intolerable and incurable ill humor, good! 
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| humility and condeſcenſion in another, as 


to make him ſubmit to be this Divine victim. 


The vague ant undetermined ſenſe, and, P- 285. 


the ambiguous dark expreſſion, of the Bible, 
have led ſacred writers and others to ſuppoſe 
prophecies applicable to Chriſt, when none 
ſuch were intended. 


The love of God to man, in ſending his Vol. V. 
Son to die for him, will appear partiality as p. 175. 


great, as that which the Jews aſſumed that 
he had ſhewn in preferring their nation to 
all the nations of the earth. This juſtice 
will appear injuſtice i in all the circumſtances 
of the fall, and in the redemption of. man 
by the propitiatory ſacrifice of an innocent 
perſon. This goodneſs will appear cruelty, 
when it is conſidered, that the propitiation 
was made by tormenting, and ſpilling the 
blood of the victim: And in ſhort, injuſtice 
and cruelty will appear inconſiſtently united 
in this circumſtance, that mankind could 
not have been redeemed, if the Jews had 
received, inſtead of crucifying, the Mefliah ; 


and yet that they were rejected then, — — 
have been puniſhed ever ſince, for not re- 


ceiving, and for crucifying him. 


THE reader has here a very different face 
of things, from that before exhibited. And 
L the 


| (0146) 
the one is a perfect contradiction to the 
other. If the former character of our Lord 
and his apoſtles be true, this latter is both 
falſe and injurious. But to come to parti- 
culars. | 
1. St. Paul we find ſpoken againſt in terms 
of great bitterneſs and reproach. But I ſhall 
take notice of nothing alleged againſt him, 
which has not the appearance of ſome foun- 
dation. General accuſations and cenſures can 
hurt only thoſe who uſe them... In order to 
ſhew, that our Saviour's prieſthood was ſu- 
perior to the Levitical, he quotes a paſſage 
of the Old Teſtament, which declares him 
an eternal prieſt after the order of Melchi- 
ſedek, Who was different from, and prior 
to, Aaron, both with regard to time and 
dignity. And he obſerves, that this Mel- 
chiſedek, according to the deſcription of 
him in the book of Geneſis, was like unto 
the Son of God, and a proper forerunner, 
pattern, and type of him. In all this there 
is rothing forced or cabaliflical, The ac- 
count is true, and the reaſoning ſtrictly con- 
cluſive. There is nothing aſſumed, but that 
the text, © Thou art a prieſt for ever,” &c. 
relates to the Meſſiah, which at that time, 
we may preſume, was not doubted, and 


which at this time cannot be diſproved, in- 
deed 
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deed cannot be differently applied, agreeably 


to the rules of ſound criticiſm. Therefore 
the concluſion from hence is fairly drawn. 


St. Paul's Goſpel being allowed to be in 
fundamentals the ſame as the other apoſtles, 
will, I hope, on ſecond thoughts be alſo 
allowed to be the ſame with that of Chriſt. 
For how ſhall we know what Chriſt's Goſpel 
was, but from the writings of the apoſtles ? 
Chriſt told his diſciples before his death, 
that * he had many things to ſay, which 
* they could not bear then, but that he 
would ſend them the Spirit to lead 
te them into all truth.” We cannot there- 
fore be ſurprized, if ſome doctrines ſhould 
be more fully taught and explained in the 
Epiſtles, than they were by Chriſt in 
his life-time ; and if ſome others, not men- 
_ tioned by him, ſhould be inſiſted upon 
therein. This may be called /upply:ng or 
compleating his revelation, i. e. what 
he had perſonally revealed before his 
death. But till the whole is his revelation, 
and publiſhed by his authority. And if the 
other apoſtles had power to do this, why 
muſt St. Paul be particularly excepted, 
whoſe call was miraculous, who received 
his doctrine immediately from Chriſt, and 
wha: writings are as fully authenticated as 
| ""Þ 2 any 
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any of the Goſpels themſelves ? The rela- 
tion of his extraordinary vocation, great la- 
bours, and many miracles, we have from 
Luke, whoſe authority is indiſputable; and 
the high and deſerved regard, which has 
always been paid him by the wiſeſt and 
greateſt of men, is not to be ſhook at this 
diſtance of time by bare aſſertions and 
groundleſs ſurmiſes ... . Nor is it true, that 


theſe additions made by St. Paul and the 
other apoſtles, make any change in the cove- 


nant. They are no way repugnant to any 
part of this made known before. The co- 
venant was not perfected without them. 
They are ſuppoſed to come from the ſame 
authority from which the terms of it before 
revealed came; and therefore rightly claim 
the ſame attention and belief. 

I cannot tell what paſſage our noble writer 
had in his eye, when he affirmed, that Paul in 
Fedt ſays of himſelf, that he was the author 
of a new Goſpel. * Nor can I reconcile this 

| with 


* Tf it be thought, that the texts alluded to are Rom. ii. 
16. xvi. 25. 2 Tim. ji. 8. in all which the phraſe according 

te my Goſpel is uſed; we may aſk, how does this phraſe 
denote a new Goſpel? In all theſe places ifs is evidently 
applied to ſuch doctrines as are common to all the Goſpels, 
viz. to the reſurrection of Chriſt, and his coming to judg- 
ment, and the Divine power of ſtabliſhing Chriſtians in the 
faith. And throughout all his Epiſtles, St. Paul ſo uni- 
formly repreſents his doctrine, and that of the other apoſtles, 
as the ſame, that one can hardly ſuppoſe theſe texts to be 
| the 
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with what his Lordſhip allowed, that his 
Goſpel was fundamentally the ſame with 
the other apoſtles. | 
Want of order and perſpicuity are next ob- 
jected to him; which complaint has been by 
thoſe, who have been moſt converſant in his 
writings, thought more owing to the care- 
leſſneſs and inattention of his readers. No 
one however can ſay, that ſo muchas the ap- 
pearance of that want is general. The main 
of his writings are clear and beautiful, as well 
as uſeful ; and if any part be otherwiſe, it only 
proves, that the guidance under which he 
wrote extended not to his ſtile, but merely to 
his ſentiments. 

No, his Goſpel is often abſurd, profane, 
or trifling. How is this, when it is 
granted, that he does not preſcribe any 
thing directly oppoſite to the law of nature, as 
the command of God to man. What room 
then for any abſurdity or profaneneſs ? Does 
not that conceſſion imply that no. falſe 
article is delivered as from God... But in- 
ſtances are given, Paſſive obedience, and ab- 
ſolute predefiination. But we ſhould be very 
ſure, that theſe doctrines, in their ill ſenſe, 
were taught by him; or elſe it will be very 
unfair to impute to him all the errors 


the only foundation of ſo flatly contradicting and miſrepre- 
ſenting him. And yet we may deny the greateſt of Lord 
Bolingbroke's admirers to produce any others or better. 
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and wrong concluſions, which have been 
grounded on his writings. Predeſtination 
is, I think, repreſented by St. Paul, as relating 
to privileges of nations in this world, not 
rewards of particular perſons in the next ; 
or when to the latter, as depending on the 
Divine foreknowlege of their behaviour. In 
theſe lights it may well be admitted: at 
leaſt, it doth not include abſolute uncondi- 
tional reprobation ; which doctrine is far 
from being held in general to be orthodox. In 
ſhort, Eord Bolingbroke well knew, that 
Mr. Locke and others had done juſtice to 
St. Paul in this particular, by explaining 
his meaning at large. But though he could 
not diſprove what they had ſaid, he was not 
in the leaſt inclined to let go fo favourite a 
topic of accuſation, | 

As tothe other article, St. Paul PER indeed 
inſiſt upon ſubjection to the higher powers, 
and denounces damnation to thoſe who reſiſt 
them. And from hence many wild and un- 
warrantable notions have been raiſed, for 
which he is no way anſwerable. He may be 
ſuppoſed to have laid down a general rule of. 
very great conſequence, without putting caſes, 
and makingexceptions; which reaſon and na- 
ture will never fail to provide for, whenever 


they happen, and which it may be of no 
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good ſervice to communities to point out 
particularly beforehand. And he preſcribes 
obedience to the powers that be, to the Su- 
preme power of every nation, without de- 
termining in whoſe hands this ſhould be 
lodged. And without obedience of this 
kind, it is difficult to ſay what government 
can ſubſiſt. Obſerve farther, that the prin- 
ciples, which the apoſtle of the Gentiles 
builds this duty upon, are in a great mea- 
ſure granted by his Lordſhip. Vol. IV. 
p- 62, 63, he ſays, governments are inſti- 
tuted by wirtue of the law of our nature, and 
are in this ſenſe of Divine appointment. 
There muſt be an abſolute potter in every Sui 
ſociety placed ſomewhere. 

The other exception againſt / St. Paul is 
taken from what he ſays about the woman's 
praying with her head covered; which is 
repreſented as trifling. But ſurely, if at 
this time of day we Was a clear and 
perfect account of this reaſoning, we might 
conſider this as a matter of very little mo- 
ment: Our inability will not affect the apo- 
ſtle's character, or leſſen the authority and 
uſefulneſs of his writings. If we will mea- 
ſure all ancient works by modern ſtandards, 
and make no allowance for the different 

cuſtoms which prevail in different times 
| L 4 and 
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and places; there is hardly any old writer, 
nay any modern one far removed from us, 
which will not, in ſome particular or other, 
equally lie under the charge of trifling. 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, though deſigned for the 
uſe of the church in all ages, were imme; 
diately wrote for thoſe to whom they were 
ſent. And inſpiration, though it will- al- 
ways guard againſt error, may frequently 
leave the genius at liberty to give directions 
of ſmaller, as well as greater moment ; and 
to inforce them in ſuch manner, as any pre- 
ſent circumſtances require. We muſt then 
expect that ſuch perſon will of courſe write 
according to the habits and manners of the 
age. Let us then take theſe particulars 
along with us; that among thoſe to whom 
St. Paul wrote, things were different from 
what they are now; bare heads were looked 
upon as a fign of dominion; and it was a diſ- 
grace for women to be ſhaven and to appear 
without a veil; and we ſhall have a better 
opinion of this direction, that men ſhould 
pray or prophecy with their heads unco- 
yered, but women the contrary, in token 
of their ſubjection. The apoſtle is arguing 
from what was then eſteemed decent or 
comely, which they, to whom he wrote, 
were judges of; and in points naturally in- 
. differ ent, 
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different, cuſtom and general opinion is 
the rule to judge by. Nor was it at all need- 
leſs or trifling to give orders of this nature : 
Minute as they may appear to us, they might 
be highly proper to prevent offences among 
Chriſtians, or unjuſt prejudices againſt the 
church, then in her infancy. And the early 
character which St, Paul's writings ob- 
tained, ſhews this to have been the caſe, and. 
the ſenſe of wiſe and good men then. | 
2. Let us next conſider, what Lord Bo- 
lingbroke ſays on the ſubject of the Trinity, 
We have ſeen him owning, repeatedly own- 
ing, the Divinity of the Son. He rightly 
obſerves, that Sabellianiſmm gave occaſion to 
Ariamſm ; men imprudently running into 
one extreme, to avoid another. And it 
would be very difficult to give an account 
of the riſe of Sabellianiſm, if the doctrine 
of the Trinity was not then eſteemed to 
be the doctrine of Scripture. Men would 
never have thought of confounding the Di- 
vine Perſons, if theſe had not been believed 
to be equal in nature .. If this noble writer 
was in earneſt when he made the above 
conceſſions, the objections againſt this doc- 
trine as polytheiſtical, and all his miſrepreſen- 
tations of it, muſt come from him with a 
very ill grace. Orthodox perſons believe 

e the 
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the Unity of God as firmly as poſſible ; tho 
they humbly and modeſtly decline explain» 
ing the manner how the Bleſſed Three are 
One God; as knowing this point to be abſo- 
lutely and neceſſarily incomprehenſible, But 
to allow the Son to be God, as well as the 
Father, and yet to charge this doctrine as 
teaching two Gods, both which his Lord» 
ſhip doth, is entirely inconſiſtent with any 
belief of the Divine Unity. Since the ad- 
miſſion of two or two hundred 1s equally po- 
lytheiftical. 

Two conſubſtantial perſons, his Lordſhip 
ſays, cannot be intelligibly diſtinguiſhed from one 
another. If he means, that our underſtand- 
ing is not equal to this myſtery, and that 
the manner of this diſtinction cannot be 
perfectly explained to us, he is right; but 
this ſhould be no objection, as we find him 
allowing myſteries. But if he means, that 
the reality of this diſtinction cannot be made 
known to us, the aſſertion is falſe and pre- 
ſuming. A diſtinction between the Fa- 
ther and the Son, correfponding to theſe 
two words, is plainly revealed in Scripture. 
He has owned them both to be God : And 
this is all we underſtand by the word con- 


ſubſtantial, 


Who 
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Who now ſays, the fame perſon intercedes 
with himſelf ? This is no part of the ortho- 
dox ſcheme, nor is it held, that I know of, 
by any Chriſtian. 

Pai to the truth and antiquity of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, this has been diſcuſſed 
at large ; and cannot be.overthrown by po- 
ſitive affections ; and nothing more is here 
advanced. 
th ſolemn confutation of that wild and 
palpably abſurd ſuppoſition, concerning the 
number of perſons compoſing the Nicene 
council, would be little leſs than ridiculous. ' 
An Arabick MS is here preferred, againſt all 
probability and common ſenſe, to all the 
authentic accounts of cotemporary writers, 
who were a part of this council themſelves. 
This MS is left by Eutychius, who lived in 
the ninth century, and on which Mr. Sel- 
den wrote a commentary : But this learned 
author himſelf obſerves, that it does not ap- 
pear from whence Eutychius had this ac- 
count. He indeed mentions two other aſ- 
ſertors of the ſame, one Joſephus, an Egyp- 
tian Preſbyter, who wrote in Arabic (ac- 
cording to Selden A. D*4400) and a Ma- 
hometan writer ; neither of whom are 
publiſhed, nor 1s the age of the laſt men- 
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tioned by Selden. Com. in Eutych. Orig. 
M35 | 

3. If Chriſt taught the duties of natural 
religion with evangelical ſimplicity ; if he 
was the greateſt of preachers ; if his deciſion 
about divorces had à right to be more re- 
ſpeed than the natural and Moſaical lau, 
among Chriſtians, all which is granted; then 
the following aſſertions muſt undeniably be 
falſe, that a better ſy/tem of ethics is to be had 


from the heathen moraliſts, than from the Goſ- 
pels .. that the ſublime and peculiarly Chriſtian 
precepts are little conſiſtent with the law of na- 


ture . . , that ſome duties enjoyned in the ſermon 
on the mount are by no means pratticable in the 


general ſociety of mankind ... that, to talk 


of imitating God, which Chriſt certainly en- 


* See Cave, who ſays, that in Eutychius's Annals, 
certe plurima anilibus fabulis ſimillima, quz fi non ex pro- 
prio cerebello finxerit, ſaltem ex futilibus Eccleſiæ ſuæ mo- 
numentis hauſit. Hift. Literar. 

+ The chief duties here meant are thoſe mentioned. 
Matth. v. 39, 40, 41. where our Lord, to keep his diſci- 
ples as far as poſſible from the principles and practices of 
retaliation and revenge, which had prevailed among the 
Jews, enjoins them rather to bear ſome ſupportable foſſes, 
and to put up ſome ſlight injuries, nay to venture the 
repetition of ſuch, than either privately to puniſh them, 
or to be rigorous in taking every advantage of proſecuting 
them in a legal manner. And ſurely equity and patience, 
forgiveneſs, and even prudence itſelf, will not only juſtify, 
but ſtrongly recommend, ſuch precepts. Neither are they 
impracticable, nor inconſiſtent with ſociety, or the defend- 
ing any rights of importance, See Grotius on the place. 
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joined, and which is owned to be among the 
moſt refined precepts of Chriſtian morality, is the- 
ological familiarity. ..that one man, Vol. IV. 
p- 109. may have ſeveral wives. . . that wich- 
out divorces, which ſhould be granted for ill 
management or ill humour, monogamy is an 
abſurd, unnatural, and cruel impoſition. . . . 
that inceſtuous marriages are not contrary to 
the law of nature, not even thoſe betueen pa- 
rents and children directiy prohubited thereby, 
but others bave @ ſanction from thence. The 
contradictions here cannot but be ſeen by 
every one. And the looſeneſs of the ca- 
ſuiſtry, which appears in theſe latter paſ- 
ſages muſt ſtrike every ſober mind with 
aſtoniſhment and abhorrence, and inſpire 
him with an high regard for the oppoſite 
and pure morals of the Goſpels. I ſhall 
only add one remark on what is faid about 
a well ordered polygamy. It has been diſ- | 
puted, whether this cauſes a prodigious in- 

+ If it be ſaid, that at the beginning the children of 
Adam muſt be ſuppoſed to have been. joined together, there 
being no other way of peopling the world: we may anſwer, 
that what 1, £ragm then through mere neceſſity can give 
no ſanction to ſuch practices now; which are not only void 
of any ſuch pretence, but highly unfuitable to the preſent 
condition of men, as multiplied on the earth ; and there- 
fore moſt contrary to the law of nature and reaſon ., . Nor 
will this excuſe at all extend to the caſe of parents and chil- 
dren. . . But, I hope, bad as the world is, there is no need 
of SONY them of the iniquity and unnaturalneſs of in- 
Cet. ; | 
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creaſe of people. The contrary has been, 
I think, ſhewn; and the near equality be- 
tween the number of males and females, 
which I believe prevails every where, ſeems 
to decide the point. But if we grant this, 
how will it provide the moſt effetual means 
for the education of children ? Will it not be 


a means of dividing the man's affections, 


and leſſening his ſubſtance ? And is not the | 
united care of both parents in breeding up fub- 
jects of the commonwealth, which is owned to 
be the effec? monggamy, a moſt conſider- 
able advantage towards their right educa- . 
tion ? | \ | 
4. How conld Lord Bolingbroke, who 
allowed the Divine Miſſion, Meſſiahſhip, 
and miracles of Chriſt, allow himſelf to ſay, 
that the entire plan of Divine wiſdom in the 
Miffion of Chriſt, and the redemption of man, 
is not to be reduced to a coherent, intelli gible, 
and reaſonable ſyſtem of doctrines and fads? 
Why would he thus inconfiſtently throw 
don with the one hand, what he had fo 
well built up with the other? No credit 
furely can be given to ſuch a general and 
crude reflection, in oppoſition to what his 
better judgment taught him. Nor doth it 
require any other than this general anſwer, 
that Divine Wiſdom muſt appear in what 
| God 
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phecies and miracles. And the incoherency 
is not in the entire plan of this, but in the 
plan of theſe philoſophical eſlays. as 
5. It may be thought a point of no great 
conſequence to diſpute, from whence the bea- 
thens took their notions of mediation and inter- 
 Ceſſion, of atonement and expration. From the 

characters of men and governments, ſays his 
Lordſhip. But how does the whole of this ap- 
pear? That bloody ſacrifices were uſed and 
reſted in by them, cannot be doubted. But 
what governments ever appointed theſe toex- 
piate any rebellion or other crimes committed 
againſt themſelves ? The offender in theſe 
eaſes was doomed to dye. And if he was 
pardoned, though it might ſometimes be on 
account of ſome powerful interceſſion made 
for him; yet what inſtance is there of his 
being required, in order to his pardon, to 
_ facrifice ſome beaſt in his ſtead, as was con- 
tinually done, in order to appeaſe the Di- 
vine anger, or to procure ſome favour from 
heaven ? In ſhort, theſe notions and cuſtoms - 
could not proceed from any practices of civil 
communities; but they have their original 
in a conſciouſneſs of guilt, a juſt ſenſe of the 
connection between guilt and puniſhment, 


and a deſire to eſcape puniſhment by means, 
which 
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which univerſal tradition had taught them̃ 
Indeed our noble author ſays, that neither 
reaſon nor experience will lead us to enquire 
what propitiation God will accept. But this is 
contrary to all reaſon and experience too. 


A deſire of pardon muſt be natural: A ſoli⸗ 


citude to know on what terms this will be 


vouthſafed, is equally ſo: An aſſurance, 


that we ſhall be pardoned without any pro- 
pitiation, is more than ſinners can receive, 
and more than ever was entertained. Ac- 
cordingly all nations of the world have been 


concerned about this matter, and have had. 


recourſe to ſome expiation: 


6. We are told farther, that our zdecs of 


moral attributes will lead us to think, that God 
would have been ſatisfied, more agreeably to his 
mercy and goodneſs, without any expiation, 
upon the repentance of the offenders, and more 
agreeably to his juſtice, with any other empi- 
ation, rather than that of bis Son. I am glad 
to find the moral attributes argued from, 
(tho' with an ill grace by a writer who elſe- 
where rejects this ſort of argument) and ſhall 
take the ſame liberty of arguing from them, 
in my turn; only let us not divide them. 


Let us confider, not what is agreeable to 


God's goodneſs, and to his juſtice, ſeparately, 


but what is n to them both, Is it 
then 


% 
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| then moſt agreeable to Divine -merey and 
juſtice, I may add, to Divine wiſdom and 

truth, to pardon with or without expiation ? 
Which of theſe different proceedings beſt 
ſecures the laws and authority of God from 
violation and contempt? Which is moſt 
ſuitable to the high pa of moral Go 
vernor of the world ? Which moſt comforts. 
the penitent, and encourages him to future 
duty? That, which does all this, is not 
only moſt juſt, but moſt merciful. and good. 

And ſurely, a ſufficient expiation has in 
theſe reſpects an high advantage over bare re- 
pentance, ſuch imperfect repentance as ours 
eſpecially : And expreſs promiſes grounded 
upon an expiation, the only promiſes of 
pardon which God ever made, muſt give 
much greater comfort, than the ſlender 
hopes which nature could afford, and which 
may be ſuppoſed to be balanced by at leaſt 
equal fears. Thus the Divine attributes are 
beſt reconciled, and the reaſon and wiſhes 


of the offender ſatisfied. 


7: Let us next enquire, whether any other 
expiation be more agreeable to God's juſtice 
and goodneſs than that of his Son. Io af- 
firming this we may eafily miſtake ; and it 
will become us to be contented with, and 
thankful tor, the favours we have received, 

M Without 
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without objecting againſt the manner in 


which they are conferred. That the perſon 


who makes this expiation, does it voluntarily; 


that he be innocent ; dear to God ; and that 
the ſacrifice be meritorious in his ſight; all 
this is neceſſary, and it is ſufficient to qualify 
him for this office, and to diſplay God's 
juſtice and goodneſs. The more excellent 
and exalted the perſon is, the better the re- 


verence of God's laws is ſecured; the more 


fully is hatred againſt fin ſhewn ; and the 
more conſpicuouſly is his love and good 
will to us manifeſted. And can we then 
conceive any expiation equal to that of the 
Son of God, or object to it as 3 
to theſe attributes? 


But the notion of e. and his innocency 


and death, are ſaid to be irreconcileable. This 


would be the caſe, if death was inflicted as 
a puniſhment on him, or if he had not con- 
ſented to it. But if he conſented to bear 
the ſins of the world, the fitneſs of this diſ- 
penſation can puzzle no caſuiſt whatever. 
Nothing indeed, in the reaſon of the thing, 
could lead any one to imagine the doctrine of 
propitiation by the Son of God. Much leſs 


has ſuperſtition or prejudice here any place. 


So far we teadily agree. But as to the 
rigor and exa@71n of one God, and the humility 


and 
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and condeſcenfion of the other, as our author 
chuſes to expreſs himſelf z what he ſays of 
the former is a groſs miſrepreſentation of 
goodneſs connected with juſtice and wiſ- 
dom: And the other is indeed love incom- 
prehenſible, but truly adorable. The ac- 
count above will ſhew the reaſons, why ſome 
Redeemer was needful and accepted: 

I profeſs myſelf utterly unable to conſider 
the laſt extract under this head without terror. 
Here the death of Chriſt for man, which is the 
doctrine of Chriſt himſelf in the goſpel, is 
ſet forth as partiality, injuſtice, and cruelty. 
Theſe are hard words to be uſed againſt a 
ſcheme proved by the cleareſt miracles : But 
they are words only: There is no ſort of 
argument to ſupport them. This ive is ſaid 
to appear partiality as great, as that which the 
Jeus aſſumed, that God had ſhewn in pre- 
ferring their nation to all the nations of the' 
earth, But how are theſe things parallel? 
Is Chriſt ſuppoſed to have died for one na- 
tion only? ot for the faithful and penitent 
in all ? Partiality to theſe ſure is juſt and 
tight: And no other can 1 find in the Goſ- 
pel ſcheme. 

Indeed, his Lordſhip ſeems to think, 
that the Meſſiah intended to reform and graft 
upon Judaiſm ; that the myſtery of calling 
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the Gentiles is mnconfifient with his * 


tions and practice; that when he com- 
manded his diſciples to teach all natians, he 
means only the Fews diſperſed in all nations . . . 


But this is all gratis dium. The nature of 


the goſpel revelation contradicts it: This 
was deſigned for univerſal benefit: Several 
ſpeeches of Chriſt contradict it; as, other 


ſheep I have, which are not of this fold,” 
| &c. The hiſtory of the acts, and the prac- 


tice of the Apoſtles, contradict it. And 
ſurely all theſe deſerve more credit, than an 
affirmation grounded on nothing more, than 
Chriſt's preaching in his own perſon to the 
Jews only, and making the firſt offers to 


this people. This partiality then is only 


ſuppoſed. The love of God in ſending his 


ſon is truly univerſal. 
Neither is there any injuſtice in the cir- 


cumſtances of the fall, nor in the redemption 
of man by the ſacrifice of an innocent perſon. 


Theſe things have been already conſidered, 
I will only add, that if our Redeemer 


had not been innocent, he could not have 


made a ſufficient propitiation for us. | 
But we are told this goodneſs will appear 
cruelly, in that the propitiation was made 


by tormenting and ſpilling the blood of the 


wifim. All propitiations have been made 
h + 203; 


{ 
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ſo: Whether any could have been made 
otherwiſe, we cannot preſume to ſay, and 
are no proper judges. However, this is no 
more cruelty than injuſtice; as our Lord 
freely conſented, and ever bleſſed be his 
name for conſenting, to undergo this tor- 
ment and death: Which might be intended, 
not only to ſet forth the greatneſs of his love 
and condeſcenſion to us; but to convince us 
of the heinouſneſs of our guilt, of the pu- 
niſhment we had incurred and of the pu- 
niſhment which we ſtill deſerve, if we con- 
tinue therein. 

Next, we have a n charge 
of inconſſſtence, injuſtice, and cruelty ; but 
formed on the weakeſt foundation, viz. 
the Jews being rejected for crucifying the 
Meſſiah, without which men could not have 
been redeemed. Now, we cannot in com- 
mon "modeſty ſay, that infinite wiſdom 
could not eaſily have found out other means 
of offering the atonement, than by the in- 
ſtrumentality of the Jews. However, all 
that can be colle&ed from hence, is, that 
God makes uſe of wicked men toaccompliſh 
his own great and good deſigns, and yet pu- 
niſhes them for their wickedneſs. We have 
all reaſon to think he does the ſame in many 
other inſtances; whether by any other means 
than foreknowlege and permiſſion, I pre- 
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ſume not to ſay. ' But however inſcrutable 
any parts of his moral government may be, 
without doubt, he is righteous in all his 

ways, and holy in all his works. 
8. I need not anſwer the noble author's 
ſtrange account of the conduct of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and the judgement inflicted 
on them by the hands of St. Peter. * This 
awful circumſtance ſhould methinks have” 
prevented the wantonneſs of his Lordſhip's 
pen. But the hiftory is in every one's hands: 
We may truſt the meaneſt reader with this 
groſs abuſe and miſrepreſentation of it: Na 
one can be impoſed upon by it, unleſs wil- 

fully. dan A. | 
| 9. There 
* 'Tq prevent the reader's trouble in turning to the 
place, I ſhall here ſet down the words. Anamas with 


% Sapphira his wife fold a poſſeſſion, and kept back part 
« of the price, his wife alſo being privy to it, and brought 


a certain part, and laid it at the * —— feet; pre- 


tending it was the whole. Part of St. Peter's expoſtulation 
was, whilſt it remained was it not thine own ? And after 
* it was fold, was it not in thine own power ?” This ſhews, 
that his dedication of his ſubſtance was. entirely voluntary, 
and that he might, if he had pleaſed, have innocently kept 
the whole. But by giving oplya part, and aſſerting it to 

the whole, he was not only guilty of a ſolemn lie, and an 
attempt to mock God, but a direct and intended fraud. 


For a competent and proportionable diſtribution, of the 


whole money contributed was made by the Apoſtles. He - 
therefore, by having pretended to give the whole, would 
expect to live upon the common dividend ; and, conſidering 


| what he had reſerved, might have been unjuftly a 2 


his ſeeming bounty . . . This is the true account: And 
J muſt leave it now to the reader to conſider, how very un- 


fair and profane a turn his Lordſhip has given to this paſſage, 


* 
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9. There remains now only one particular 
under this head to ſpeak to; but this a par- 
ticular of great conſequence indeed; It is 
levelled againſt Chriſt's reſurrection and aſ- 
cenſion. Now, as his miſſion and the Goſ- 
pels are true, and they are allowed , by his 
Lordſhip to be true, theſe prime articles are; 
unconteſtable. But both theſe events are ſaid 
to have paſſed in a very private. manner. 
There were few witneſſes of the latter. The 
eleven diſciples at leaſt were witneſſes of it, 
according to all the accounts we have, And 
ſure theſe are a ſufficient number to atteſt ſo 
open a fact. But there were nowitneſſes, properly 
ſpeaking, of his reſurrection. Yes, the watch 
were ſo: As indeed were all that ſaw him 
after he was riſen. For nothing ean be 
clearer, than that the event here proves the 
miracle. Every one, Who faw him dead. 
and afterwards alive, were as properly wit- 
neſſes of his being riſen, had as good ſatiſ- 


faction of the truthof this fact, and were as 


capable of declaring it to others, as if they 
had ſeen him in the very article of tiſing.. 
Well, but the perſons ſaid fo haue ſeen bim 
were but few. This is plainly contradicting 
the Scripture without any reaſon. The Goſ- 
pels repreſent the wemen and the eleven 
mah and Cleophas with the other who. 
M 4 went 
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went to Emmaus, as having received this 
favour. And St. Paul mentions himſelf and 
above five hundred bretheren, who at once 
and therefore, to get rid of this teſtimony, 
he ſays, St. Paul deſerves no credit, affirming 
this againſt the whole tenor of the goſpels. But 
do the goſpels ſay one word to deny this 
fact? Do they Tay, that the Apoſtles only © 
and a few women faw him ? No, they are 
filent as to this circumſtance. St. Paul, who 
equally proved his commiſſion by miracles, 
and whoſe epiſtles are equally parts of the 
canon with the goſpels, adds this part of 
the hiſtory for our ſtronger confirmation. 
And can this, with the leaſt propriety, be faid 
to contradict their relations, or to be againſt 
the whole tenor of them ? Does St. John 
contradict St. Matthew, by giving an ac- 
count of ſome appearances of Chriſt, which 
this evangeliſt had omitted? One is aſhamed 
to anſwer ſuch mere cavils. . . Laſtly, Chrift 
ſearce ſhewed himſelf. . . in ſuch a manner, as 
they could know by it, certainly, that it was 
he whom they bad ſeen. However cautiouſly 
this be worded, it is moſt untrue, and 
flatly contrary to whatdhe goſpels teach. If 
appearing frequently tõ the perſons, who of 
pre others knew him beſt, converſing with 
| them, 
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them, eating and drinking before them, fa 
fering them to handle him, and one of them, 
more incredulous than the reſt, to feel the 
print of the wounds he had received at his. 
crucifixion ; if all this would not give certain 
information of the reality and identity of his 
perſon ;. it will be impoſſible to fay, how 
fufficient ſatis faction could in a ſuch a caly 
be had. 


THUS Feeds ie ani Pont iy Wes well 
writer's attack againſt this fundamental truth, 
this corner ſtone, of our religion. Let us 
proceed to what he ſays of the truth, perfec- 
tion, and uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity. The ſum 
of his conceſſions collected under the twelfth 
head is as follews. Genuine Chriſtianity is 
contained in the Goſpels, and is the word of 
God. it is a perfect di ſpenſation . . flands ex- 
aminations . . . has all the proofs it can have... 
was fabliſhed by miracles and ſufferings . . . 
read beyond the bounds of the Roman l in 
three centuries ... is in every point conform- 
Ada . is a continued leſſon 
of the ſricteſt morality . . . ſupplied all that was 
wanting in the philoſophers... contributed to de- 
roy polytheiſm and idolatry . . moſt tends to 

e the peace and happineſs of mankind. . 
makes the law of right reaſon firiftly a bl. 
is 
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is 2 comphoat ſym to all the purpoſes of reli» 


gion . . is ſupported by ſanctions of future re- 


wards and puniſhments, 
All theſe encomiums are ſtrictly true; 


and ſurely they ſhould make us, as lovers 
of truth, of private and of ſocial good, 
gladly and ſtedfaſtly hold faſt our Chriſtian 
profeſſion, without being ſhaken by any ob- 
jections, which can be raiſed againſt it; re- 
membering that nothing is ſo true, or ſo per- 
fect, as to have eſcaped clear of all difficul- 
ties and objections. 

Let us now hear what is advanced by the 
ſame pr on the other fide. 


Vol. II. Relation has had no beter ſucceſs than 

p· 235. reaſon, 

p- 259. When we conſider the great and glorious 
purpoſes of this revelation. . . we are ready 
to conclude, that ſuch a revelation muſt 
have left reaſon nothing to do, muſt have 
forced conviction, and have taken away 
even the poſſibility of doubt. 

p- 270 lf we had all the original proofs for and 
againſt our religion, though proofs would 
have been more abundant, the evidence 
would not have been greater, and we ſhould 
be puzzled as much by contradictory, as 
we are by ſcanty, proofs. 


— 
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- Divines are accuſed of -madnefs br rn- * 
a to ſhew the reaſons and the con- 
nection of the Divine diſpenſations,” - 

The apoſtles, ſaints, and doctors of p. 304, 
Chriſtianity have not had the power to re- 
form the world. g / 

Such a motley crowd of Jab and OR Vol. IL 
thens, as the firſt converts to Chriſtianity p. 24. 
were, could not fail to mix a leaven of ju- 
daic and heathen theology | into the Chriſtian 
ſy ſtem. 11 

No monuments can be more uncertain, p. 32. 
than thoſe of Chriſtian tradition. 

Theſe never more ſo than at firſt. pi. 33. 

Eccleſiaſtical tradition has been, from the p. 39. 
firſt and pureſt ages, founded, for the moſt 
part, in ignorance, ſuperſtition, cn, 
and fraud. 

The ſcene of Chriſtianity has bnen * p. 174. 
a ſcene of diſſenſion, of hatred, of Nen 
tion, and of blood. | 

The proof of Chriſtianity by miracles be- Vol. IV. 
came, in a very little time, traditional and p. 23. 
hiſtorical : and one might. be allowed, to 
wonder, how the effect of it continued; and 
increaſed too, as the force of it diminiſhed. . - 

That the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe p. 26. 
than the law of nature, ' enforced by a new. 
revelation, every friend toChriſtianity admits. 

The 
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p. 240. ” TheChriftianrevelation has nbtefectually 
reformed the world. See the pages before 
and after, where it is contended, that the 
world has not been bettered by it. | 
p. 278. They, to whom the terms of the Chriſ- 
| tian religion were communicated, might 
ſay, with ſound reaſon and the unprejudiced 
light of nature on their fide, that theſe terms 
would have been communicated to all man- 
kind alike, if the revelation had been from 
God; ſince all mankind were alike obliged 
to them, and ſince they to whom theſe terms 
| had not been communicated, would dye, and 
1 might be damned, in their mene ig- 
8 norance of them. 
p. 342. Though our religion forbids pride, and 
teaches humility, yet the whole ſyſtem of 
it tends to inſpire the former into all thoſe, 
who are not able to diſcern the conſiſtency 
of particular precepts and of the ſyſtem, 
which I preſume that very few are . . . The 
Proofs of this are, our being ſaid to be made 
in the image of God, the final cauſe of the 
creation, and redeemed by his ſon. 
Vol. V. The Chriſtian notion of rewards and 
p. 130. puniſhments repreſented, as if there will be 
no proportion obſerved between the various 
degrees of merit and demerit, 


Chriſtianity 


, 
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_ Chriſtianity preſerved i in many reſpects a p. 171. 


ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of n. 


_ _ HOW very different i is this repreſentation 
of our religion from the former? That con- 
tained many juſt and excellent things i in its 
praiſe: The whole deſign of this is to diſ- 
honor and diſgrace it. But in vain are all 
ſuch attempts, though made by the greateſt 15 
geniuſes in the world. | | 
1. We cannot believe, that revelation has 
had no better ſucceſs than reaſon had; thapthe 
world has not been bettered by Chriſtianity; hav- 
ing been told by his Lordſhip, that our Sa- 
viour found the whole world in a tate of error 
concerning the fir principle of natural religion 
and that the ſpreading of Chriſtianity has con- 
tributed to defiroy polytheiſm and idulatry. 
This, we know, unaſſiſted reaſon could not 
do. This I hope, is, in a great meaſure, re- 
forming and bettering the world. Mueh 
has indeed been done towards mending it, 
by Chriſtianity. And if more has not been 
done effectually, ſtill this is the fault of 
men, who may deſpiſe or negle& the beſt 
rules of life and manners, and who cannot 
be forced into virtue and obedience ;. but it 
ſhould never be objected as a repedich to 
our religion, which ec Tolntains every help and 
a advantage 
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advantage to this Pr that any inſtitu⸗ 
tion can poflibly have. Look back to thecom- 
mendations, the high commendations, of 
its excellency and uſefulneſs, which we be- 
fore extracted from the noble author, and 
we ſhall want no farther proof of this matter. 

2. Indeed, in one place, we find his Lord- 
ſhip aſſerting, that the whole ſilem of our re- 
ligion tends to inſpire pride, which muſt be 
owned to be a great root of evil, and foun- 
tain of miſchief, into the greateſt part of 
Chriſtians. But the inſtances brought in 
proof of this are not ſufficient to juſtify the 
aſſertion. It is no pride to acknowlege the 
real dignity of our nature, and the great 
bleſſings we have received from heaven, 
The conſideration of our reaſon and liberty, 
of our being the principal creature in this 
lower world, profited and ſerved by every 
thing round us, and much more, of our 
having been wonderfully redeemed from the 
power and guilt and puniſhment of our fins 
by the condeſcenſion of the Son of God, 
muſt call forth our gratitude ; and gratitude, 
eſpecially ſuch as binds us to acknowlege 
perpetually, that our deliverance from mi- 
ſery, our power of acting right, our hope 
of future happineſs, are owing to the atone- 


ment, the grace, the mediation of Another, 
will 
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will ever be attended with humility, BS | 
that there is no ſort of difficulty in diſcern- 
ing the conſſtency of particular precepts, and 
the whole ſyſtem. Both look one way: Every 
part of the law of nature is here inculcated 
and inforced. And the additional inſtitu- 
tions and doctrines (for ſurely no friend 70 
Chriſtianity does or can admit the Chriſtian 
law to be nothing elſe than the law of nature 
inforced by revelation) contained in the Goſ- 
pels, directly tend to promote both public 
and private happineſs. 

3. The vices of the world, under ſuch, 
an admirable diſpenſation, are then a diſ- 
grace to the perſons guilty of them, and 
much to be lamented. However, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke appears to have aggravated the 
matter much, when he ſays, the ſcene of 
Chriſtianity has been always a ſcene of diſſen- 

fron, of hatred, of perſecution, and of blood. 
He cannot ſay, conſiſtently with his own 
declarations, that theſe evils are ever charge- 
able on Chriſtianity, which in the ſtricteſt 
manner forbids them. And ſome centuries 
paſt, before any other warmth, than that of 
an harmleſs and laudable zeal for the truths 
of their religion, was found among Chriſtians, 
In the early times, theſe were indeedexpoſed 
to hatred and perſecution from their heathen 
enemies, 
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enemies, on account of their religion; but 
they were generally at union among them- 
ſelves. And in every age, the good influ- 
ence of Chriſtianity, eſpecially where it is 
profeſſed in its purity, has appeared in the 
behaviour of very many; and the nobleſt 
| fruits of concord, benevolence, and love, 
Tit have ſprung from this ſound and happy 
ii root, far exceeding and overbalancing the- 
bl Inſtances of diſſenſion, &c. 
1 g 4. The ſpeedy propagation, and andazint 
| | 638 of our religion, in the three firſt 
=” centuries, is acknowleged by his Lordſhip 
who alſo owns, that the firſt preachers of 
it eſtabliſhed it by their miracles and ſufferings. 
And indeed by no other means was this poſ- 
1 fible to be done. Yet this does not ſeem to 
| | have fatisfied him. He thinks, that all the 
If | circumſtances of this revelation conſidered, 
' it muſt have forced conviction, and have taken 
away even the poſſibility of doubt, Something 
like this was alledged againſt the account of 
the miracles of Moſes, and the frequent 
defections of the Iſraelites. What was ſaid 
in anſwer to that plea, is applicable here. 
Conviction is not to be forced from beings 
created free. In matters of religion, preju- 
dices and paſſions operate more ſtrongly, 
than they do in common ſubjects. Here it 
is 
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is but too uſual to withſtand the force bott 
5 viſible i in our Saviowe 's time; And therefore 

the unbelief and oppoſition of the generality 
then, ought not to throw the leaſt ſuſpicion 
on the accounts of the Golpels, any more than 
the unbelief of vain and wicked men an 
now, on the truth of Chriſtianity. 


5. After we have ſeen Lord Boli ngbralle 
owning the Chriſtian religion to bis been 


eſtabliſhed by miracles, to be able to ſtand 
examination, to have been taught by Goa, 
to have all the proofs it eguld have; is it not 
ſurprizing to find him Hying, that we are 
now puzzled by ſcanty proofs ; and inſinuating, 
that there were ſome original proofs againſt 
it, which are Joſt, and which would cen 
tradi what we have for it? How was it 
poſſible for him to know this laſt particular ? 


There ate no ackounts of any thing of this 


ſort recorded; ind the verꝝ ſucceſs of the 
Goſpel diſproves it. For if the facts on which 
it ſtands, could have been early contradicted, 
it muſt have been quaſhed at once. 

6. But though the proof by miracles Was, 
no doubt, ſufficient for 7735 camvenſion of thoſe 
7 ſaw them; yet we are told, it became in 
à very little time traditional and biftorical ; 
the ky of it di miniſhed no menuinents cun 
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be more uncertain than thiſe of Cby ian tra- 
dition; theſe never more fo than ut fit; eccle- 
faftical tradition has been from the © firſt und 
pure ages founded, forthe miſt part, in igno- 
rance, ſaßerſtition, "enthufafm 2 fraud. 
"Theſe are very ſevere words: And i they 
are true, we can have no depentifitice on the 
proof of Chriſtianity 3 nor had the "Aſt 
"Chriſtians, who were not eye witneſſes of 
the miracles, and hearers of thofe who 


worked them, any that is ſure and certain. 
And how then can Chriſtianity require, our 


vencration and fm conformity, as s his Lord- 
ſhip allows it does 

T have ſpoken before bot the dminih- 
ing of traditionary proof; and have now 
only to add a word or two in vindication of 


the written traditions of eccleſiaſtical writers, 


concerning the books of Seripture, and the 
original miracles. They are very far from 
deſerving the dreadful character, which his 
Lordſhip has thought, proper, but without 
any proof, to beſtow upon them. They are 
handed down from time to time by the moſt 
conſiderable Chriſtians in their reſpective 
ages, who had all aſſurances of the truth, and 
many of whom ſealed their veracity by mar- 
tyrdom. They were received by the whole 


body of Chriſtians, and uncontradicted by 
heathens, 


3 
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beathens, Nor will a few miſtakes in other 
matters deſtroy their evidence. 

7. That all the Divine diſpenſations are 
quite reaſonable and connected, muſt in ge- 
neral be affirmed. Reaſon, the law, and 
the Goſpel, we have cauſe, with his Lord- 
ſhip's allowance, to think Divine diſpenſa- 
tions. Where the uſes, intents, and Har- 
mony of theſe can be made appear; as in- 
deed they may be made appear plainly in 
many particulars, this is a point, which it 
is very ſuitable to the profeſſion of the clergy, 
and yery much to the credit of the religion 
Bp teach, to endeavour to ſhew and ex- 

And if at any time they ſhould fail 
in and part of this attempt, I muſt humbly 


preſume; that ſuch endeavour is quite lauda- 
ble in them; and that they ought not to be 
accuſed, much leſs in general to be accuſe 4, 


of magneſs on this account. 
8. Some miſrepreſentations of our reli- 


gion occur next to our Notice. The firſt 
converts to it, being Jews and Chriſtians, muſt 
have mixed it with Judaic and heathen theo- 
. But, as this muſt have been in the 
times of the apoſtles and firſt preachers of 


the goſpel; theſe, it maybe appel, had 


both power and will to preſerve it free from 
all material errors. It is. from their writings, 
N 2 | that 
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that we form our judgement of genuine 
Chriſtianity: And therefore, whatever the 
private notions of any of their diſciples 
might have been, we have ſufficient means 
to diſcover them, and guard againſt them 
Chriſtianity is ſaid to have preſerved, in many 
reſpect, a firong tang of the ſpirit of Ju- 
daiſm. If we except the oddneſs of the ex- 
preſſion, we may admit the remark. Many 
- particulars are ſimilar in theſe two'diſpen- 
ſations. Nay, they may juſtly be thought 
one and the fame holy diſpenſation, gra- 
dually revealed; firſt imperfectly in types and 
figures, and now fully compleated and ma- 
nifeſted. This is the light, in which the 
Apoſtle to the Gentiles himſelf conſiders 
them . . . But ſurely it cannot be faid that 
Chriſtianity hath any tang of partiality or 
ill temper. And if this be what his Lord- 
ſhip meant, his obſervations molt untrue, 

and inconſiſtent with what he has elſewhere 
allowed. 

The noble Lord entirely miſtakes the 
Chriftian notion of rewards and puniſhments, 
when he repreſents it, as obſerving no propor- 
tion between the waricus degrees of merit and 
demerit. The goſpels very ſufficiently ob- 
viate any ſuch pretence. With regard to 
rewards, the parable of the talents is full, 
ha: a and deciſive. And as to future pu- 

niſhments, 
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niſhments, we need only appeal to thoſe 
places, where mention is made of re- 
ceiving greater damnation, and of being 
ce beaten with many, and with few, ſtripes.” 
So that there will be a proportion, and this 
ſtrictly juſt and anſwerable to our different 
conduct. 

9. The objection againſt the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, from its not having been communi- 
cated to all mankind, has been frequently 
conſidered with great accuracy, and anſwered 
to the fulleſt ſatisfaction. I ſhall not re- 
peat here the ſubſtance of what has been 
urged. But as Lord Bolingbroke has re- 
vived the difficulty, let us confine ourſelvesto 
conſider the reaſons he has been pleaſed to 
produce, Theſe are, that all mankind were 
: alike obliged to the termsof the Chriſtian religion; 
and that hey, to whom theſe had not been com- 
municated, would dye, and might be danned, 
in their mnvaluntary 1 ignorance of them, I muſt 
ſuppoſe his meaning to have been, for not 
obſerving the terms which they were obliged 
to obſerve, though they could not diſcover 
them. And indeed this ſuppoſition is aſtrong 
imputation on the goodneſs of God: And 
they, who hold it, ” wil find it impoſſible to 
clear the Chriſtian ſcheme fromthe objection 
riſing from the want of univerſality, But 
Ng ä 


{ 192) 
chen this is no doctrine of the goſpel; which 
never teaches, that men are obliged to what 
they do not know, or will be puniſhed for 
what they cannot help ; and which'gives'us 
very different notions both of the juſtice and 
mercy of God's dealings with mankind. 
Here then we ſee an arbitrary hypothefis ſet 
up, and built upon, as if it had been entirely 
received and maintained. And therefore 
ſound reaſon, and the unprejudiced light of na- 
ture, could not reject our religion, becauſe 
it was not communicated to all alike, The 
ſame is the caſe of almoſt all God's other 
gifts. We are not here favoured all alike: 
Nor ſhall be hereafter judged by the ſame 
rule, nor rewarded or puniſhed all alike. 

| Obſerve farther, that this objection, if it 
had any weight, does not affect us only in 
theſe latter ages, but Mites | have had equal 
weight at the beginning of the goſpel; and 
might have been with the ſame force pro- 
poſed even by thoſe, who were eye witneſſes 
of miracles. Little then might we expect 
it from this noble author, who, had owned 
theſe ſufficient to the converſion of all thoſe who 
ſaw them. If this be true, the objection can 
have no ſtrength. Miracles cannot take 
place, where there is a prior proof of falſe- 
Dod. u then miracle were ſuffi- 
| x cient 
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cient; to, convince, there could be no ſuch. 
proof: And if there was not eee 
not be now. i <p 
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UNDER the thirteenth las com 


prized three or more articles, Grace, Myſtertes, 
Sacraments, &c. Of grace he yields, that irh 


out an aſfiflance unknown to reaſon, i. ei ſupe- 


rior to reaſon, what this could not teach or 
aſſure us of; it is 19rpoſible to extinguiſh lit; 
that hs dhes not meum ro exclude tie influence q 
grace in making converts, though he bat no 

conception of it, i. e. as we muſt underſtand 


him, of the manner how this operates; that 


the doctrine of co-operating with God, and the 
way of ſalvation being open to all who did 
ſo, appears moderate, reaſonable, and no way 
repugnant to the ideas of Divine juſtice and 
goodneſs; and that thus to co-operate is ho- 
nour enough for the creature . . All this is 
right; and is, I truſt, an effectual anſwer to 
the following paſſages, which are of another 
tendency, 


A religious education, a warm head! and Vol. I. 
a warmer heart; hope, fear, grief, joy, ſtrong p. 176. 


paſſions turned by. prejudice and: habit to de- 
votion, devotion. itſelf nurſing its:ownprin- 
cles the effect in its turn becoming a 

N 4 | cas 
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cauſe uniform and conſtant, or redoublin 3 
its force, on the leaſt failure, in acts of at- 


trition, contrition, mortification and repen- 
tance . . . theſe repreſented as the cauſes of 


what is uſually ſuppoſed God's grace, as ſuf- 
ficient to produce all the behaviour of den, 
confeſſors, or martyrs. 

p. 340. A myſtery, 1. e. a thing unknown 

Vol. II. A myſtery is ſomething unintelligible, er 

p-. 282. any thing more than the ſound of words. 

P- 314. The ſacraments ſoon perverted by the fa- 
thers, Who imitated the heathen myſteries, 

Vol. V. New thoughts and diſpoſitians given to 

P- 29- the mind, and in conſequence, new deter- 
minations to the will, muſt alter the ordi- 
nary and natural progreſſion of human un- 
derſtanding, and reſume our freedom of will, 

p-. 43- If ſome men were determined to good- 
neſs by the ſilent workings of the ſpirit, and 
others not, which they muſt be on the ſup- 
poſition of particular providences. 

p-198. The trite ceremony of baptiſm is made ſo 
eſſential a part of religion under the vague 
name of a Sacrament, &o. 


1. THE reader cannot fail to e that 
the aſſiſtance owned, in the firſt extracts, to 


be unknown to reaſon, and neceſſary to con- 
quer luſt, is in n theſe laſt totally reſolved into 
natural 


6 
natural gauſes, ſtrong enough to produce the 
very higheſt and hardeſt inſtances of duty. 
A good education is indeed the way to 
ſtrengthen the good diſpoſitions of the mind. 
Habits of devotion are means of drawing 
down the Divine aſſiſtance, as well as of 
co- operating with it, and increaſing it. The 
power and efficacy of theſe means are un- 
doubted. The different ſucceſs of religious 
and irreligious perſons, in the matter of ſelf 
reformation, ſhews this fully. Hence we» 
have great cauſe to uſe theſe means, and 
great reaſon to be thankful to God for pre- 
{cribing them in his holy word. . . But can 
any one of himſelf know, whether theſe 
means operate altogether naturally, or 
partly by the. bleſſing . and grace of God 
ſuperadded to them? We are capable of be- 
ing influenced by our fellow creatures, even 
when we do not perceive it: Are we not 
much more by the Father of Spirits? Why 
then ſhould we not believe the Scripture, 
when it tells us, that without his grace we 
can do nothing ? Sinners can have no excuſe 
from hence, who may obtain this, if they * 
will duely apply for it. 

But ſetting aſide the ſuppoſition of Divine 
grace, all the means mentioned by his Lord- 
ſhip, and indeed all we can uſe, will little 

avail 


ed 
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avail againſt the frailty of human gature; 
nor indeed could they be expected to riſe 
themſelves to any conſiderable height. | 
2. According to the other poſitions above, 
relating to the Divine influences, I may aſk. 
what room is there to talk of our co-operating 
with God, which is before allowed to be rea- 


ſonable? Of particular providences enough 
has been ſaid already. A conſequence of 


our belief of theſe is an expectation of par 
ticular grace and help in time of need 5 


temptation, and in anſwer to our prayers. 
There is nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing, on the 
authority of Scripture, the ſilent workings. of 

the ſpirit in our ſouls, The manner of this 


we are indeed ignorant of. But it would be 
preſumptuous to ſuppoſe, that when God 


gave ns our reaſon and liberty, he precluded 
himſelf from aſſiſting and ſtrengthening 
either of theſe: faculties ever after ; or from 
giving the mind new light, or new thoughts 
and diſpoſitions, whenever he ſhould pleaſe; 
And when we feel ourſelves frail and weak, 
and are aſſured of help from above, it is moſt 
- ungrateful to reject ſuch aſſurances, and to 
refuſe ſuch offers. We have no reaſon to 
think, that ordinarily, the ſpirit of God de- 
termines bad men irreſiſtibly to goodneſs. 


In ſuch caſe our free will might ia part be 
2 4 reſumed 


> CT Bf 
reſume} But this is not whatthe'Scriptare' 

teaches us: And Seripture Wanſwerable' for 

no miſrepreſentations or errors of men. 


3. The #9. Sacramem Lord Boling- | 


broke owns to be certainly Divine ceremonies; 
to be profitable ceremonies; the inſtitution of 
the Lord's s fupper to be moſt intelligible and 
Fraſonable.,”. And yet he fays, the facra- 


emitated the heathen myſteries . . He ſpeaks 
of the trite ceremony of baptifm . . as being 
made ſo eſſential a part of religion under” the 
vague name of @ facrament . .. And is not a 
Divine ceremony therefore really an eſſential 
part of religion, to thoſe who are apprized of 
* appointment? Baptiſm was indeed uſed 
before in other religions, and adopted by our 
Saviour. And poflibly this might be what 
his Lordſhip meant by calling it a trite cere- 
nony. But is it therefore leſs reſpectable, or 
to be flighted or neglected, when ſo ex- 
prefsly enjoined in a religion which came 
from God? No ſurely. As to the fathers, 
I have not time at preſent to vindicatè them 
from a general accuſation. But I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that according . to. his Lordſhip' $ ac- 


count of the heathen myſteries, the imi- 


tating theſe could be no great offence. For 
he ſays, Vol. I. p. 354. that by theſe, leſſons 
of 


ments vere ſoon perverted by the fathers, who - 


* 
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of morality were frequently renewed, habits of 
piety were ſolemnly mai ntained ; and to enforce 
them all, that great ſanction, which conſiſts in 
the rewards and puniſhments of another life , . . 
was inculcated ſo, that every man muft apply it 
to bimſelf, and the impreſſion be laſting . . . 
Well then, if the fathers applied the ſacra- 
ments to ſuch good purpoſes, forgive them 
this wrong. If this was a perverſion, it 
was, we ſee, a profitable and a laudable one. 
Not but, the ſacraments were in their own 
nature adapted, and much more than any 
heathen myſteries were, to anſwer theſe, 
and other excellent ends. of 

4. Our noble writer owns many incompre- 
henfible doctrines in the goſpel; that a revealed 
truth's being myſterious is u objection to the 
belief of it; that | there is, and needs muft be, 

ſomet hing marwellgus in revelation; that human 
nature cannot penetrate the ſecrets of the Di- 
vine nature and oeconomy . . . But, he alſo ex- 
plains a myſtery to be a thing unknown. And 
again, he tells us, a myſtery is ſomething un- 
intelligible, or any thing more than the ſound 
of words. Though he muſt well know, 
that this term ſignifies, not what is not at 
all underſtood, but what is not perfectly un- 
derſtood ; which is the caſe of moſt things 
of any importance .. And ſo far was he, 

| not- 
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notwithſtanding his own cgnceſſions, from 
allowing the myſteries of the goſpel, that 
we find him frequently declaiming againſt 

them. Nay, as we have ſeen, he repreſents 
the law of nature enforced by revelation, 
as the whole of the Chriftian law ; and the 
law of nature as containing nothing incom- 


prehenſible. To reconcile all this is far 


above my mean abilities. 

5. Lord Bolingbroke ſays, he may admit, 
that not only things conſiſtent with the lau of 
nature may be revealed, but alſo poſitive pre- 
cepts about things indifferent may thus become 
obligatory . . . I will not conceal, that he ſays, 
the point is not clear enaugb to oblige him to 
admit it neceſſarily. However, at leaſt we 
may conclude, that ſuch precepts are poſſi- 
ble. Otherwiſe he could not think himſelf 
at liberty ſo much as to make a ſuppoſition 
about them. And as he has owned the ſa- 
craments to be Divine inſtitutions, this poſ- 

ſibility grows: up into a certainty ; and in 


order to be conſiſtent, he muſt be obliged 


to admit the point neceſſarily. And this, 
though it will involve him in another con- 
tradiction, and quite overthrow his ſcheme 
of making the law of nature the whole ſub- 
| Nance of revealed religion. 
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THE reader Wi probabl y rejoice with me, 
that we are come to the fourteenth and laſt 
head. This relates to the clergy, the exters 
nul religion, the nformation. As to the 
clergy, it is granted, that 2 clergy might be 
uſeful in ſubordinatiom to the civil magiſtrate ; 
that Chriſt ſent aut hinapoſclas; the apoſtles or- 
dained others to ſucceed them; that neither they, 
nor their immediate ſucceſſors, exceeded the 
bounds of their commiſſion ; that biſhops were 
appointed by the apoſtles, at leaſt in their days, 
to put an end to factions; that the ecclefiaftical 
authority of the clergy was neceſſary befure 
Chriſtianity uus eſtabliſbed by Conſtantine; 
that a reſpect for religion begat @ refpett for 
them; that as the reformation was very bene- 
ficial, ſo they were ecclefiaſties ꝛubich fool the 
lead in it; and that our: n e er- 
bort us to examme.” 

All this is much for Aenne of our 
clergy.” It is owning: that their commiſfion 
is Divine; that they behaved without fault 
till after the firſt century; that their eeele- 
fiaſtical authority was neceſſary for two 
more; that they had great merit in the re- 
formation; that they are even now far frum 
deſiring to lead men blindfold, or to be be- 


lieved implicitly ; and that reſpect for reli- 
gion 


Nc 9... 


out eccleſiaſtical government. 


CU 


gion produces naturally reſpect for hem. Bot 


From whence one would be inclined to 
think, that diſreſpect to them, and much 
more ſuch groſs abuſes as we have ſeen, eſ- 
pecially at a time when they are pecu- 
liarly inoffenſive, muſt proceed from, as well 
as lead to, a real diſreſpect to religion. 

But his*Lordſhip' was not always in this 


good humour. To collect all that he has 


ſaid againſt them in theſe Eſſays, would be 
to copy out a great part of them, and would 


be needleſs; as the learned author of the 
View, &c. has been beforehand with me, and 


has ſet ſome of the groſſeſt paſſages, and bit- 
tereſt cenſures, of theſe and other learned 


men, very properly before his readers. I ſhall 


only here extract a few, which relate to the 


authority this order claims. 


2 4 


Religion may f abit and flouriſhtoo, with- Vol. I. 


p. 326. 


The eccleſiaſtical authority of the clergy Vol. III. 


„ undecelary and 9 Conſtan- p-. 81. 


tine. 


Neither preſbytery, epiſcopacy, nor po-p 223. 


pery Is jure divine. 


„ 


The eccleſiaſtical order not of Divine-in- Pp. 245. 


ſtitution, nor by that in ſtitution I 04% 


of the ſtate. 
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p. 248. Excommunigation, before Conſtantine, 
was 2 cenſure, an excluſion from Chriſtian 
congregations : but this cenſure; and this 
excluſion, operated on the imagination alone; 
and the puniſhment being imaginary, the 

power was ſo too. 
p- 292. The ſtate of Chriſtianity not mended by 
the reformation in all particular s. 
Vol. V. The chimerical weapon of * 
P- 208. tion, forged in the chimerical fire of hell. 


Avery few remarks will be ſufficient here. 
Can religion flouriſh in the midſt of fac- 
tions? Were not theſe, according to the no- 
ble Lord, the occaſion of the erection of epiſ- 
copal government? Is it not moſt highly 
probable, that they would return, if all ee- 
cleſiaſtical government was deſtroyed? Can 
order ſubſiſt in any ſociety, civil or religious, 
without ſome polity? Can national religion 
o a ead the ſecond) be at all ſupported 
t an eſtabliſned clergy . . If Cbrif 
2 his apoſtles with powers to teach, baptize, * 
&c. if theſe ordained others, and even ap- 
pointed biſhops ; ſarely the eccleſiaſtical order 
muſt be owned to be of Divine inſtitution, 
Theſe powers thus received from Chriſt, wete 
neither derived from, nor dependent upon 


the ſtate ; I mean not ſo dependent, as that 
| . it 
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it can forbid, though indeed it may regulate, 
the exerciſe of them; having the ſame autho- 


rity over the perſons of thoſe who are in- 


veſted with them, which it hath over other 
men. And the clergy, as well as the ſpi- 


well when religion is a civil eſtabliſhment, 
as when it is not, uſeful and neceſſary to 


An exclufion from Chriſtian congrega- 
tions is an exclufion from. very valuable pri- 
vileges and benefits. Reaſon tells us, that 
every ſociety muſt have this power lodged 
in it, to exclude unruly and diſorderly mem- 
bers. The Goſpels, among other powers 
granted by Chriſt to his apoſtles, plainly 


mention this. When duly executed, for 


I am not pleading for any abuſes of it, 
the future ſtate of Chriſtians may be af- 


fected by it; and others may be thus de- 


terred from abuſing the means of ſpiritual 
improvement. Indeed if hell be a chime- 
rical notion, the puniſhment of excommu- 


nication can be no other than imaginary. 


But they, who ſeriouſly conſider and- fear 


the one, can have no ſlight notions of the 


danger of the other. If the Chriſtian ordi- 


nances, and the communion of the faithful, 
be, as moſt undoubtedly they are, helps to- 
2 wards 
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wards working out our ſalvation, every wiſe 
and good man muſt be moſt ſolicitous to 
preſerve” his right to them, And if this 
ſhould be forfeited as a conſequence of any 
open crimes, we ought to endeavour imme- 
diately to be reſtored. to them ; but ſurely 
ought not contemptuouſly to deſpiſe ſuch 
authoritative excluſion from them ; which 
only ſhews the mind to be hardened, and is 
the way to increaſe every bad diſpoſition. 

When Lord Bolingbroke ſays, the ſtate 
of Chriſtianity was not mended by the re- 
formation, in all particulars, his words are 
ambiguous; and Iam at a loſs to know, 
whether his meaning was, that the refor- 
mation was defective, or that it was in ſome 
reſpects injurious to our religion. This lat- 
ter cannot be ſaid with any ſhew of truth. 
Many errors in doctrine and worſhip were 
thus diſcovered and removed; but no new 
ones introduced hereby. At leaſt, if any 
were entertained by private perſons, who 


have ſeparated from the church of Rome, 


this ought not to be imputed to the refor- 
mation. Though theſe errors came after it, 
they were not cauſed by it... . As to the 
other ſenſe, we may truly boaſt, that our re- 
ligion was ſo far reformed, as to be a com- 
. rule of life and manners; and to be free 
5 a from 
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| from every errot᷑ and every; practice, which 


may be dangerous to falvation. And this 
ſhould incline us thankfully to adhere, and 
honeſtly to conform, to it; knowing, that 
if we were to go on reforming, as long as 
any perſon is, or pretends to be, diſſatisfied, 


ve ſhould ſoon have no religion at all. 


2. Our noble author farther grants under 
this head, the uſefulneſs of places ſet apart fol 
public inſtruction and public worſhip ; that 
ſynagogues ſecured the obſervance of the law; 
that the decent performance of church ſer- 
vices cannot fail to inſpire an awful reſpect, 


and to maintain a devout attention of mind, in 


the generality. I would beg, that this may 
be particularly obſerved: And if we could be 
ſo happy as to find our Chriſtian worſhip 


and ſervice regularly and , univerſally at- 


tended, I dare ſay, that ſuch awful reſpect, 
ſuch devout attention, would ſoon end in 
the increaſe of ſound religion, and real vir- 
tue, among us ; and we ſhould become, in 


every reſpect, a wiſer and an happier people. 


HAVING now finiſhed my intended Ana- 
lyſis of the late Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſo- 
phical Works, I ſhall leave it to the reader to 
conſider, whether he had any right to ſay, as 
he does, Vol. Il. p..392. my way of think- 
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ing, which 1 have found no where the leaft reas 
ſon to alter. Tf this was his real opinion, 
we muſt ſay at leaſt, men 
frequently failed him. 

However, I find his Lordihiphntering 
aner my; is ws: much verified in 
theſe works; and which I think ſo highly 
worthy of notice, that I ſhall conclude this 
tract with i it. 
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